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Potes. 


THE LONDON FENCING SCHOOLS OF 
SHAKSPEARE’S TIME. 

Some years ago, in a book called Shakspeare’s 
England, I devoted some time and care to working 
out a hint of Collier’s as to the source of Touch- 
stone’s “cause of quarrel,” «. ¢., the curious 
book on duelling by Vincentio Saviolo, to whom 
the poet alludes by name, as also to Caranza, with 
whose works I am unacquainted. That the bard 
met his Mercutios, and Tybalts, and Sir Andrews at 
the fencing schools of the day is evident from the 
language he puts into their mouths. The Paradoxes 
of Defence, by George Silver, a “ master of fence,” 
who may have played good Master Slender “ three 
veneys for a dish of stewed prunes,” ihough less 
known than Saviolo’s book, is, I think, quite as 
illustrative of Shakspearian times, and deserves to 
be better known. I therefore append some of the 
quaintest passages. Mr. Silver seems to have had 
agreat contempt for the new-fangled rapier, and 
does not conceal his dislike :— 

“Paradoxes of Defence, wherein is proved the true 
grounds of fight to be in the short auncient weapons, and 
that the short sword hath advantage of the long sword 
or long a and the weakenesse & imperfection of the 

apier-fights displayed. Togethef with an Admoni- 





tion to the noble, ancient, victorious, valiant, and most 
brave nation of Englishmen, to beware of false teachers 
of defence, and howe they forsake their owne naturall 
fights; with a brief commendation of the noble science 
or exercising of armes. h. | George Silver, Gentleman. 
London, printed for Edward Blount, 1599.” 

Dedication :— 

“‘To the Right Honorable and Singular Lord 
Robert Earle of Essex and Ewe, Earle of 
England, Viscount Hereford, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, 
Bouchier, and Lovaine, Maister of the Queenes Maiesties 
horse, and of the Ordinance, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sitie of Cambridge, Knight of the most noble order of 
the Garter, and one of Her Highnesse most honorable 
privy Counsell.” 

The following is a graphic sketch of a first-class 
fencing school :— 

“There were,” says Silver, “ three Italian teachers of 
offence in my time. The first was Signior Rocko; the 
second was Jeronimo, that was Signior Rocko his boy, 
that taught gentlemen in the Blackfryers, as Usher for 
his Master instead of a Man. The Third was Vincentio. 
This Signior Rocko came into England about some thirtie 
years past; he taught the Noblemen & Gentlemen of 
the Court, he caused some of them to wear leaden soales 
to their shoes, the better to bring them to nimbleness of 
feet in their fight. He disbursed a great sum of money 
for the lease of a fair house in Warwick Lane, which he 
called his colledge, for he thought it great disgrace for 
him to keepe a Fence-Schoole, he being then thought 
to be the only famous Maister of the Art of Armes in the 
whole world. He caused to be fairely drawne and set 
round about his Schoole all the Noblemens & Gentle- 
mens armes that were his schollers, & hanging right 
under their armes their rupiers, daggers, gloves of male 
and gantlets. Also he had benches and stooles, the 
roome being verie large, for Gentlemen to sit round 
about his Schoole to behold his teaching. He taught 
none commonly under twentie, fortie, fifty, or an hun- 
dred pounds. And because all things should be very 
necessary for the Noblemen and Gentlemen, he had in 
his Schoole a large square table, with a greene carpet, 
done round with a verie brode rich fringe of 
alwaies standing upon it a verie faire Standish cov 
with Crimson Velvet, with inke, pens, pin-dust, and seal- 
ing-waxe, and quiers of verie excellent fine paper gilded, 
readie for the Noblemen & Gentlemen (upon occasion) 
to write their letters, being then desirous to follow their 
fight, to send their men to dispatch their business. And 
to know how the time passed, he had in one corner of 
his schoole a Clocke, with a verie faire large diall; he 
had within that schoole a roome the which was called 
his privie schoole, with manie weapons therein, where 
he did teach his schollers his secret fight, after he had 
= taught them their rules. He was very much 

eloved in the Court. Then came in Vincentio & 
Jeronimo, they taught rapier fight at the Court, at Lon- 
don, and in the Countrey, by the space of seaven or 
eight yeares, or thereabouts. These two Italian fencers, 
especially Vincentio, said that Englishmen were strong 
men, but had no cunning, and they would go backe too 
mech in their fight, which was great disgrace unto 
them. Upon these words of disgrace against English- 
men, my brother Toby Silver and myselfe made 
challenge against them both to play with them at the 
single rapier, Rapier and dagger, the single er, the 
single sword, the sword & target, the sword & kler, 

two-hand sword, the Staffe, battell axe, and Morris 
Pike, to be played at the Bell Savage upon the Scaffold, 
where he that went in his fight faster backe than he 
ought, of Englishman or Italian, should be in danger to 
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breake his necke off the Scaffold. We caused to that 
effect five or six score bills of challenge to be printed, 
& set up from Southwarke to the Tower, & from 
thence through London unto Westminster.” 

Silver then enumerates the various descriptions 
of duel, for all of which he pronounces the rapier 
insufficient :— 

“ The ier & the poiniard fight, the Rapier and 
Buckler t, the rapier & cloke fight, and the rapier 
and glove of male fight; all these fights by reason of the 
imperfection of the rapier, and ier fight, are all also 
imperfect fights; and for proofe of the uncertaintie and 
impossibilities of safetie in any of these fights, thus it 
standeth. These fights depend altogether upon variable 
fight and close fight; in anie of these fights it is im- 
possible in true space of offence to keep the blades of 
their rapiers from crossing, or from breaking with the 
Poiniards, buckler, cloke, or breaking or catching with 
the glove of male; because in anie of these two fights, 
the Kgent hath still in true space the blade of the Patient's 
rapier to worke upon. . . . 

* Now, O you Teatian teachers of defence, where are 
your Stocatas, Imbrocatas, Mandritas, Puntas, and 
Puynta reversas, Stramisons, Passatas, Carricados, 
Amazzas, and Incartatas, and playing with your bodies, 
removing with your feet a little aside, circle wise winding 
of your bodies, making of three times with your feet 
together, marking with ong eye the motion of the adver- 
sary, & with the other eye the advantage of thrusting? 
What is become of all these juggling gambalds, apish 
devises, with all the rest of your squint-eyed trickes, 
when as through your deep studies, long practises, and 
apt bodies, both strong and agilious, you have attained 
to the height of all these things? What then avuileth it 
you, when you shall come to fight for your lives with a 
man of skill?” 

In his preface Silver waxes very angry with the 
rapier, which he calls “a bird-spit” :— 

“ Was Ajax,” he says, “‘a coward because he fought 
with a seven-folded buckler, or are we mad to go naked 
into the field to trie our fortunes, not our vertues? Was 
Achilles a run-away, who wore that well-tempered 
armour, or are we desperat, who care for nothing but to 
fight, and learn like the Pigmeys to fight with bodkins, 
or weapons of like defence! Is it valour for a man to go 
naked against his enemie? Why then did the Lacede- 
monians punish him as desperate, whom they rewarded 
for his valour with a Lawrell Crowne? But that which 
is most shamefull, they teach men to butcher one 
another here at home in peace, wherewith they cannot 
hurt their enemies abrode in warre. For, your Honour 
well knowes that when the battels are joyned, & come 
to the Charge, there is no Roome for them to draw their 
Bird-spits, & when they have them what can they doe 
with them? Can they pierce his corslet with the point ? 
Can they unlace his helmet, unbuckle his armour, hew 
asunder their pikes with a Stocata, a reversa, a dritta, a 
Stramason, or other such like tempestuous termes? No, 
these toyes are fit for children, not for men, for stragling 
boyes of the Campe, to murder poultrie, not for men of 
honour to trie the battell with their foes. Thus I have 
(Right Honorable) for the trial of the truth, betweene 
the short Sword and the long Rapier, for the saving of the 
lives of our English gallants, who are sent to certain 
death by their uncertaine fights, & for abandoning of 
that mischievous & imperfect weapon, which serves to 
kill our friends in peace, but cannot much hurt our foes 
in warre, have I at this time given forth these Paradoxes 
to the view of the World. . . . 

“I rest assured that your Lordship will vouchsafe to 





receive with favour and maintaine with honour these 
xes of mine, which if they be shrouded under so 
safe a shield, I will not doubt to maintaine with reason 
amongst the wise, and prove it by practice upon the 
ignorant, that there is no certain defence in the rapier, 
and that there is great advantage in the short sword 
against the long rapier, or all manner of rapiers in 
general, of what length soever. And that the short staffe 
hath the vantage against the long staffe of twelve, four- 
teene, sixteene, or eighteene foote long, or of what 
len; soever. And against two men with their swords 
and daggers, or two rapiers, Poiniards & Gauntlets, or 
each of them a case of rapiers; which whether I can 
perform or not, I submit for trial to your Honour’s Martial 
censure, being at all times ready to make it good, in 
what manner, and — what man soever it shall 
stand with your Lordship’s good liking to appoint.” 
The Spaniards at this time claimed the palm 
for the use of the rapier :— 


“The Spaniard,” says Silver, “is now thought to bea 
better man with his rapier than is the Italian, French- 
man, High Almaine, or anie other countrie man whatso- 
ever, because they in their rapier-fight stand upon so 
manie intricate trickes, that in all the course of a man’s 
life it shall be hard to learn them, and if they miss in 
doing the least of them in their fight, they are in danger 
of death. But the Spaniard in his fight, both safely to 
defend himselfe, and to endanger his enemie, hath but 
one onelylying and two wards to learn, wherein a man 
with small practice in a verie short time may become 
perfect. 

“This is the maner of Spanish fight, they stand as 
brave as they can, with their bodies straight upright, 
narrow spaced, with their feet continually moving, as if 
they were in a dance, holding forth their armes and 
rapiers very straight; it shall be impossible for his ad- 
versarie to hurt him, because in that straight holding of 
his arme, and point of his arme, which way soever a 
blow shall be made against him, by reason that his rapier 
hylt lyeth so farre before him, he hath but a verie little 
way to move, to make his ward perfect in this maner. 
... Yet the Italian teachers will say, that an English- 
man cannot thrust straight with a sword, because the 
hilt will not suffer him to put the forefinger over the 
crosse, nor to put the thumbe upon the blade, nor to 
hold the pummell in the hand, whereby we are of neces- 
sitie to hold fast the handle in the hand; by reason 
whereof we are driven to thrust both compasse and short, 
whereas with the rapier they can thrust both straight 
& much further than we can with the sword, because 
of the hilt, and these be the reasons they make against 
the sword.” 


Saviolo, the new fashionable master of the day, 
differs entirely from honest Silver, for he holds 
that the rapier equalized men, and that with the 
rapier a small weak man, by a sudden turn of the 
hand or a little removing of the foot, could often 
“subdue & overcome the fierce braving push of 
tall and strong bodies.” 

Water THORNBURY. 


P.S.—The fencing-scene in Hamlet is picturesque 
enough on the stage, but Saviolo tells us that the 
attitude in such encounters was that of a person 
all but sitting down. 
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SEMPILL AND SHAKSPEARE. 

In 1872 was published, for the first time since 
the sixteenth century, under the title of the Sem- 
pul Ballates, a curious collection of historical and 
satirical pieces, which had originally been in the 
form of broadsides and black-letter tracts. The 
book will probably never be very widely known, as 
its circulation was designedly restricted, not to 
mention the crabbed old Scotch and barbarous 
spelling. The — are the work of Robert Sem- 
pill, of whose identity (except that he was not of 
the family of Sempill, of Beltrees, which, in each 
of three successive generations, produced a poet) 
next to nothing is known, or whether he was a 
Scotch peer of that name, or a captain in the army. 
His writings have been said by some to “ combine 
the excellencies of Tibullus, Ovid, and Callimachus,” 
by others to be gross, illiberal, and unpoetical. 
One of these pieces is called The Bischoppis Lyfe 
and Testament, mpLxxi. The prelate in question 
is John Hamilton, Bishop of Dunkeld and Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, brother of the Duke of 
Chatelherault, and one of the most powerful sup- 

rters of Queen Mary’s cause. At the capture of 

unbarton, April 2, 1571, by the young “yh 
troops, he was taken “with his harness on,” for 
“Mars was the maister at this Belial’s birth,”* 
sent to Stirling, and hanged on April 7. Richard 
Bannatyne, John Knox’s secretary, thus records 
the execution and the vile couplet written on the 
occasion :— 
“The great Bischop of Sanct Androis was hanged, his 
Epitaph upon the Gibbet was— 
‘ Cresce diu felix arbor semperque vireto 
O, utinam semper talia poma feras.’ 


“The ignominious fall of the Head of the Catholic 
Church afforded a subject of great exultation to the 
Protestants.”+ 

It is to one of the last verses of the Testament 
I would ask attention. The words therein ascribed 
to the fallen prelate are :— 

“4+ Gude pepill all, I pray yow pray for me 


Herefor go mark this in Memorial 
Twyse being bischop with sic beriall 
Hard to belief, sum tyme, to see me hing 
Gif I had servit my God, and syne (then) my King.” 
The most casual reader can scarcely fail to have 
words  sege similar recalled to his mind by 
these lines, namely, the oft-quoted speech of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, another fallen magnate :— 
“0, Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not, in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
KR. Henry V111., Act iii. sc. 2. 


Now, I have equally with the writer in the 


Cornhill of November last, cited in “N. & Q.” 
some time ago, a feeling against the collection of 
“ parallel 8s,” as tending to disparage the 
later writer for want of originality, and the in- 
ference of injustice to the first. But there are 
cases, like the present, where to be copied (if cop 
it be) is a very high honour to the writer followed. 
I believe the date of the writing of Shakspeare’s 
play is still considered uncertain ; but it would 
appear that any of the theories advanced on the 
subject would place it considerably after Robert 
Sempill’s piece, which, moreover, I think very 
unlikely to have found its way to London in 
Elizabeth’s time. A dictionary would have been 
needed to accompany it. Some years ago, when 
the idea was more strongly held than it seems to 
be now, that Shakspeare not only visited Scotland, 
but played at Aberdeen along with “His Majesty’s 
servants ” from the Globe Theatre, under Lawrence 
Fletcher’s “‘ management” (who certainly did play 
there), this concurrence of ideas would, no doubt, 
have been considered weighty. If the opinions 
entertained by Malone* and Charles Knightt be 
both correct, it follows that Shakspeare must have 
written King Henry VIII. during the year of his 
visit to Scotland, i. ¢., 1601, shortly before which 
date it is undoubted that he was both a player at, 
and a part-proprietor in, the Globe ; also equally 
certain it is that only some eighteen months later 
than the Aberdeen performances—that is to say, 
in May, 1603—Shakspeare was still connected with 
the Globe company, and, along with Lawrence 
Fletcher, obtained a licence for their theatre. I 
would, therefore, with your permission, submit for 
the consideration of the Shakspearian critics 
among your readers, whether the coincidence of 
these passages has any bearing on the question of 
Shakspeare’s connexion with Scotland or Scottish 
literature ; and I say, with Sir James Sempill,— 
** Reject them if they jump not just together.” 

One other theory suggests itself, namely, that 
both passages embody some proverbial phrase 
common to the two countries at that age, but of 
this I find no evidence. 

A. Frrevsson, Lt.-Col. 

U. 8. Club, Edinburgh. 
iz remind our gallant co’ mdent that Wolsey, in 
1530, uttered the words to “Master Kyngsion,” the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, then in the Cardinal's room at 
Leicester, which words, slightly modified, 8 
makes the dying Prelate address to Cromwell. ] 





LIBRARIES AND MSS. CONSUMED BY FIRE. 

It was not at first intended to go further back 
than two hundred years, in recounting the libraries 
that have perished by fire ; but brief notice may 





* The Tressoun of Dunbartane. 
— of the Transactions in Scotland, 1571-1573, 
p- 120. 





* Malone’s Shakespeare, xix. — 
+ William Shakspere, a Biography. 
t The Packman’s Paternoster, circa 1620. 
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be made of some others, such as the library formed 
by Demetrius Phalereus and his successors, which 
accidentally caught fire in the wars of Julius 
Cesar in Egypt ; and of the burning of the library 
of Alexandria, to which, before its destruction, the 
Emperor Domitian sent copyists to repair the loss 
oocasioned by a conflagration, which had destroyed 
the public libraries at Rome ; the Korans burnt 
by the Crusaders ; the library founded by the Em- 
— Zeno, and burnt by the great iconoclast, the 

mperor Leo, with the twelve assistant-librarians 
im it, because he could not convert them to his 
opinions regarding images ; the library at Cordova, 
burnt by the usurper, Al-Mansur, in 796; the 
library of the American Congress, once by the 
British army, in 1814, and a second time, partially, 
by accident, in 1851. No mention seems to be 
made of any libraries that perished in the great 
fire in Hamburg, in 1842, or at Chicago, although 
many private libraries suffered. no doubt, on both 
oceasions. To have some idea of the greatness of 
the loss sustained by literature and the sciences 
from other causes, as well as by accidental fires, it 
is necessary to take into account the ravages com- 
mitted by fanatical and ignorant mobs, led on 
often by the hope of plunder, such as were the 
London rioters of 1780, when Lord Mansfield’s 
library and MSS. were destroyed; the mob at 
Birmingham, in 1791, that broke into Dr. Priest- 
ley’s house, destroyed his philosophical apparatus, 
a valuable collection of books, and a large number 
of MSS., and even attempted to set fire to his 
house, compelling him to abandon England, and 
to reside in America—England, which was wont 
to be, and still is, considered “the safest asylum 
in Europe for persecuted books,” as well as for 
persecuted individuals. 

In 1761 the greatest part of the Escurial Library 
was burnt, rich in Arabian MSS., the spoils of 
Granada and Morocco. In the innumerable fires 
at Constantinople no doubt many valuable MSS. 
have perished. 

At Moscow, in the French invasion, the fine 
library of the university, and valuable collections 
of all kinds, fell a.prey to the flames. 

Fires at great printing establishments have 
sometimes proved very fatal to valuable works, 
either in a or finished. Such was the fire 
at Mr. John Nichols’s printing office and ware- 
houses, consuming them, with the whole of their 
valuable contents, Feb. 8, 1808. The accidents 
by fire to the mansions of the nobility and gentry 
in the United Kingdom have been frequent and 

t, in the destruction of libraries and MSS. 
any years seldom pass without such being re- 
corded, as every reader will remember. It would 


be felt as a world-wide benefit if the owners of 
MSS. that are unique, and of importance in any 
respect, — literary, 
scientific,— would 


nealogical, archeological, 
e their existence known to 





a national (or private) committee, with Earl Stan- 
hope for president, who should decide on their 
ublication, and thus save them from the possi- 
Fility of their being for ever lost. No doubt this 
course is from time to time nobly followed ; but 
instances of the kind might still be greatly multi- 
plied. J. Macray, 





Tue Cuitp or Hate.—Remarks have recently 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, pointing out 
the discrepancy that exists between the height of 
this individual as given on his tombstone and the 
length of the grave itself. Some years ago I 
visited Hale, which is situated near the Mersey, 
about eight miles east of Liverpool, and went to 
see this grave. To the best of my recollection, it 
was close to the flagged roadway in the churchyard 
near the church, and was marked by two small 
stones at head and foot, and included two ordi- 
nary sites in length, of six feet each. I do not 
recollect seeing any account on a tombstone stat- 
ing his height, which may have been placed there 
since. The historians of Lancashire give his 
height as being nine feet three inches, and his 
hand seventeen inches long—surely a mistake. 
Colonel Blackburn, of Hale Hall, has an original 
painting of him, with this inscription :—“ This is 
the true portrait of John Middleton, the Child of 
Hale, who was born at Hale in 1578, and buried 
at Hale in 1623.” The cottage in which he lived 
is still standing near the corner of the green. The 
house is very old, with a sloping roof. It is said 
that the only place where Middleton could stand 
upright was the centre of the floor. The country 
inn near the church is named the “Child of 
Hale,” and has, or had, his portrait, full life size, 
as a signboard. It is related that in the year 
1617 Sir Gilbert Ireland took Middleton up to the 
Court of King James, at which he was presented 
in a very fantastic costume, having large lace 
ruffles about his neck and hands, a striped doublet 
round his waist, a blue girdle embroidered with 
gold, large white plush breeches adorned with blue 
flowers, green stockings, shoes with red heels tied 
with red ribbon, and wearing at his side a sword 
suspended by a broad blue belt over his shoulder, 
embroidered like the girdle. He wrestled with 
the king’s wrestler, and put out his thumb. On 
leaving London the king made him a present of 
201. He returned by way of Oxford, and, there 
being many Lancashire students in Brasenose 
College at the time, his likeness was taken, and 
still adorns the college library. It is possible that 
some record may exist in connexion with this 
portrait that would authenticate his great stature. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to mention that at 
Penrith, in Cumberland, there is a “Giant’s 
Grave” in the churchyard, which I have visited. 





The site is marked by a tall weathered stone 
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which had the appearance of being originally a 
cross, and a smaller foot stone, the distance between 
the stones being twelve feet; and an idea was 
entertained by the peasantry that the space be- 
tween the stones marked the height of the giant, 
when it really meant that, the deceased being 
much beyond the ordinary stature, his relatives 
were obliged to buy two sites in length, as all the 
other graves, flat stones or otherwise, are six feet. 
Dr. Adam Clarke (in his notes on 1 Samuel xvii.) 
says :—“ Men of uncommon size are known in our 
own day. I knew two brothers, named Knight, 
in my own township, who were 7 feet 6 inches in 
height, and another of the same place, Charles 
Burns, 8 feet 6 inches.” 

Residents in the vicinity of Hale may perhaps 
be able to say what the actual inscription is upon 
Middleton’s tomb, and there may be confirmatory 
evidence at the Hall of his exact height. 

J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Dr. Mavor anp THE Pustic Marrers IN 
WHICH HE TOOK PAaRT.—The death, on the 15th of 
May, 1875, at Warwick, of Harriett, widow and 
second wife of the late Dr. William Mavor, Rector 
of Bladon-cum-Woodstock, is the severance of a 
link that united the present generation with one 
that has passed away. Dr. Mavor—originally, it 
is believed, MacIvor (he was a native of Aberdeen- 
shire), but anglicised into Mavor—was in his early 
days a “ popular educator” ; his spelling-book ran 
through more than a hundred editions, and his 
other educational works had an extensive sale in 
their day. As early as 1782, in his twenty-fifth 
year, he published a system of stenography, and 

is contributions to educational literature did not 
cease till he had reached three score years and ten. 
In 1817 he brought out, as a companion to Arthur 
Young’s Agriculture of Oxfordshire, “ A General 
View of the Agriculture of Berkshire,” a valuable 
work to the local historian and to the student of 
the peculiarities of the Thames and its tributary 
streams and valleys. His connexion with the 
county of Oxford commenced early in this century 
by his obtaining the Rectory of Stonesfield, which, 
by the consent of the then Duke of Marlborough, 
— of both livings, he exchanged with the Rev. 
Walter Brown for Bladon-cum-Woodstock in 
1810, and at Woodstock he died, December 29, 
1837, in his eightieth year, so that the lady who 
has lately departed had a widowhood of thirty- 
eight years. A neatly worded inscription from 
the pen of his friend and executor, the late Rev. 
Vaughan Thomas, Vicar of Yarnton, is on a marble 
mural monument on the outside of the west end of 
Woodstock Church, and this inscription states 
that, in addition to the preferment already men- 
tioned, he held the Vicarage of Hurley, near Great 
Marlow ; that he was a magistrate for the county 








of Oxford, and ten times Mayor of Woodstock. 
Towards the end of his life he ceased to act as a 
county magistrate, with the remark to his brother 
justices, who pressed him to continue his servi 

that “he had been head gamekeeper to the Duke 
of Marlborough long enough.” resent gene- 
ration, knowing only the statute 1 and 2 Willi 

IV., c. xxxi., as to game law matters, can hardly 
imagine what the old state of things as to those 
laws was when it had to be traced through some 
fifty or more enactments, from the 13th Richard IT. 
to 50th George IIT., and the law was administered 
in the private studies and parlours of magistrates, 
unprofaned by the presence of newspaper reporters 
—small wonder that Mavor’s keen vision saw the 
evils he could not amend. By his first marriage 
Dr. Mavor had two sons,—John, who became Vicar 
of Foresthill, near Oxford ; and Henry, who prac- 
tised as a lawyer in Woodstock, both long since 
deceased. W. Wine. 


Scytuep Crariots.—These seem to have been 
used by the Assyrians, for in the inscription of 
Sennacherib, a translation of which is published in 
Records of the Past (vol. i.), we find, at p. 48, as 
follows :—67, 68, “The hostile troops with the 
revolving blades I overthrew”: 82, 83, “Of my 
chariot, as it swept away the slain and the fallen, 
with blood and flesh its wheels were clogged.” 
The translator, Mr. H. F. Talbot, says, in a foot- 
note :—“ His chariot wheels were armed with iron 
scythes. So°I understand the passage. See 2 
Maccabees xiii. 2, and Xenophon’s Anabasis.” 

If the three volumes which have already ap- 
peared are a specimen of what is to follow, this 
cannot fail to prove a work of absorbing interest 
to the student of antiquity, especially that por- 
tion of it which bears upon early Scripture records, 
The Society of Biblical Archeology are render- 
ing a precious service to letters generally, but, to 
the object which they specially aim at, one the 
value of which it is impossible to put any price 
upon. I only hope they will meet with support 
commensurate with the noble work they have 
taken upon them to do, 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Use or tHe Worp “ Hizrarcuy.”—I hope that 
such a solecism in etymology as the use of the 
word “hierarchy,” in the sense of higher grade or 
order, is not going to be introduced into our lan- 
guage and literature, by the inadvertence of two 
such high authorities as the “ Etonensis” of the 
Contemporary Review, generally attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone, and Dean Stanley, in his recent speech 
at the Newspaper Fund dinner. 

No one, of course, knows better than those dis- 
tinguished men, that the word is directly derived 
from the Greek (iepds and apy), and that its true 
meaning is strictly confined to that of order, rank, 
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or establishment, in sacred or ecclesiastical sub- 
jects only. To use the word in a secular sense is 
surely entirely to pervert its meaning and ety- 
mology. 

I will not encumber this note with a string of 
authorities, but every dictionary, from Johnson to 
Webster, will be found strictly to confine its 
meaning to the sense I have mentioned. I am 
well aware that the French have long made use of 
the term “ Hiérarchie Militaire”; but, on that 
very account, I am desirous that such an example 
should not be allowed to slip, unreflectingly and 
mechanically, into the practice of our language. 

I cannot but presume that it is only by one of 
those “ macule quas incuria fudit” that these 
distinguished scholars have been led to use the 
word in the above sense ; but, were it possible to 
be otherwise, I should be respectfully desirous of 
learning any explanation that could be given of it. 

C. Darsy Grirrita. 


“ Winp-sucker” In Ben Jonson’s Piays.— 
This word occurs in the play of the Silent Woman, 
and Whalley correctly defines it to mean “a kind 
of kite.” But Colonel Cunningham demurs to 
this definition. He remarks that— 

“ Had Gifford known-anything about horses, he would 
have shouted at Whalley for his note, as wind-suckers, 
crib-biters, roarers, must have been in existence before 
—as they are after—this peculiar kind of kite.” 

Now, I shall not shout at Colonel Cunningham 
for his odd addition to Whalley’s quite accurate 
note, but I shall beg of him to note that in the 

lay there is a designed antithesis expressed 

‘tween the wind-sucker and the rook, both fowls 
of the air, which a horse is certainly not. A glance 
over the of Halliwell’s and Nares’s archaic 
dictionaries would show the colonel that the 
kestrel is variously known as the wind-fanner, the 
windover, the wind-hover, and the wind-sucker. 
And a glance at any large Italian dictionary would 
further reveal to him the liberal epithet applied to 
it by the population speaking that tongue; an 
epithet not too liberal, however, to have been 
discarded from literal English translation by old 
John Florio and the peasantry of Anglia, or from 
the pages of Halliwell and other compilers of pro- 


vincial Glossaries. ». Buarr. 
Melbourne. 
Furmety or Frumenty.—I do not know 


whether this dish, which is very commonly eaten 
about harvest in our eastern counties, is confined 
to this portion of England ; but as it is noticed in 
Johnson’s Dictionary, I suppose its use is pretty 
general. I have lately been rather interested by 
a notice of its forming (with the same ingredients, 
and even the same name) a popular local dish in 
the province of Berry, in the centre of France, near 
Bourges and Issoudun. I enclose an extract from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes on the subject :— 





“ J’avalai jusqu’a deux assiettes de fromentée, plat du 
pays que je ne pouvais pas méme voir autrefois, et qui 
consiste en grains de blé crevés dans |’eau, et cuits dans 
du lait. Ce mets gaulois a beaucoup d’analogie avec la 
colle de pite, mais un proverbe dit, ‘Qui n’aime pas la 
fromentée n'est pas Berrichon.’”— Revue des Deux Mondes, 
tome xlv. p. 805, “ Callirhoé,” par Maurice Sand. 


J. C. Barnuam. 


“ Une sustice.”—As a supplement to the note, 
ante, p. 26, I would say :—It is quite evident 
that X. W. knows what is meant by “ une justice” ; 
but I think that his explanation, though sufficient 
for the readers of “N. & Q.,” is incomplete when 
given urbi et orbi. He might have added that 
a gallows, called then une justice, was permanently 
fixed by every castle in feudal times, and that the 
number of posts (bois) which formed it showed the 
importance of the fief. There were two, three, 
four, up to sixteen accordingly. Etre pris dune 
justice means, therefore, to be near one of those 
gallowses. Garvu AMBHUIN. 


Wititim Butiock.— Looking up OLPHaR 
Hamst’s reference to Men I have Known, I find 
that Mr. Jerdan there says that Bullock, “ early in 
the nineteenth century, commenced his instructive 
career.” It may be worth noting that his instruc- 
tive career must have commenced in the eighteenth 
century, for I have seen A Companion to Bullock's 
Museum, containing a Description of upwards of 
Three Hundred Curiosities. Sheffield : printed for 
the proprietor by J. Montgomery, Iris Office, 
1799.  8vo., pp. 48; Addenda, pp. 49 to 52. 
Printed by Luckman & Suffield, Broadgate, 
Coventry. In this museum, with which he was 
evidently travelling through the provinces, was— 

“A superb Piece of Mechanism, originally a part of 
Cox’s Museum, composed of gold and Jewelry, and con- 
taining a variety of curious movements and figures. In 
the bottom is a Cascade of Artificial Water in constant 
motion. This piece was sold by Mr. Cox for 500.” 

Who was Mr. Cox, and is anything known of 
his museum ? W. H. Atuyvrtt. 

xford. 


Bearinc-Retxs.—If I read aright the pictures 
of the wars of Sethos (1610 B.c.), as they appear 
in Osburn’s Antient Egypt, the monarch always 
drove with bearing-reins ; so that the practice 
now objected to was probably in use when Joseph 
rode in Pharaoh’s second chariot. W. G. 





Queries. 


‘e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Avupiey or Heteien.—Will any one kindly 
help me to sort and label the Jameses of this 
family? How many were there? what was their 
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relation to each other? and how are their wives 
to be assigned to the right husbands? *I find it 
impossible to make all the notes following sink 
neatly into their places, in accord with any pedigree 
which I have examined :— 


Inq. of Alice de A., wife of James, held manor of 
Chyneray, 1341. Heir, William, fil. Jacobi, fil. Jacobi 
de A., zt. 30 and upwards (15 E. IIL, i. 10). 

Ing. of Hugh de A., 1326 . . . late in prison at Wal- 
lingford, pur la querele le Conte de Lancastre. Heir, 
James, son (19 E. IL., 48). 

* Inq. of Nicholas de A., 1317. Heir, James, son, 
wt. 3, next Cir ision (1 br.) last Christmas (1) 
about 3 last Epiphany (10 E. II., 73). 

* Isabel, D’na de Helegh, uxor Jacobi, occurs Apr. 23, 
1353 ; May 8, 1363 ; jam defuncta, May 15, 1364 (R. Pat.). 

Jacobus Dns, et Eva uxor ejus, 1332 (R. Pat., 
6 E. IIL). 

* Jacobus de, fil. Jac. et Isabella, Apr. 23, 1353; 
June 20, 1360 (R.,Pat.). 

* Rogerus, fil. Jacobi, Nov. 17, 1335. 

James, attested letter patent, 1264 (Rot. Pat., 51 
E. ITL., quoted). 

Prob. xt. Jacobi, fil. et her. Nicholai, 1335. Born at 
Knesale . . . Circumcision (1) Purif. beatz Mari (1) 
ad E. IL. 6 [1313]. Sponsor, D’ns Jac. de A., cons. sui 
(9 E. IIL, 73). 

* Margaret, widow of William Martyn, of whom Jas. 
de A. is cons. and heir. Mar. 1, 1337 (R. Pat., 11 E. IIL.). 

* Ing. Jacobi, fil. Jacobi, 1368-70 (Exch. Ingq., vol. vii.). 

* Inq. Jacobi. Eela his wife. . . by gift from William 
Lungespei her father. . . . Heir, James, son, zt. 22 and 
upwards. 1272 (56 H. III., 8.—Calend. Geneal., i. 153). 

* Inq. re dower of Maude, widow of Jas. de A. (2 E. I., 
86). Maude, widow of Jas., brother of Henry and 
William (Inq. dicti Henrici, 4 E. I., 50). 

* James, son of James de A.—Ela, wife of James.— 
Henry and William, brothers of James. 1278 (Rot. Par- 
liamentarium, 6 E. I.). 

I think I can identify those persons to the 
extracts concerning whom an asterisk is prefixed. 
At first I thought there was no doubt of the 
identity of the James who is hero of the Prob. et. ; 
but when I come to inquire for his namesake, 
kinsman, and sponsor, feel doubtful. His 
grandfather and uncle were both dead, and I fail 
to see a third James, who was living, except 
hiniself. HERMENTRUDE. 





Pecr’s “ Desiperata Curiosa.”—In my copy 
(4to., 1779) are bound up eight pp., numbered at the 
top 49-56, of Peck’s prospectus of vol. ii. of Desi- 
derata Curiosa, principally from the MS. remains 
of the Rev. Abraham Fleming, one of the com- 
pilers of Holinshed’s Chronicle. The volume was 
to be in six books, and estimated to contain ninety 
sheets, and to cost 15s., small paper. A list of 
126 articles (chiefly of the sixteenth century) is 

iven; many relate to Mary Queen of Scots. 

he volume is said to be ready for the press, and 
only waiting for subscribers. Was it ever printed ? 
if not, where is the MS.? Was the actual vol. ii. 
of the Desiderata Curiosa substituted for that de- 





scribed in the prospectus above mentioned ? 
A. J. H. 





Bucxsriper Famity.—Can you give me in- 
formation as to the family of Buckeridge, living at 
Basildon, and other places in Berkshire, from about 
the middle of the sixteenth century? I believe 
John Buckeridge, Bishop of Rochester (1611), 
afterwards of Ely (1628), was of this family. In 
Burke’s Armory arms are given for the names of 
Buckeridge (of Highgate, co. Middlesex) and 
Buckeridge-Baynbridge (of Grandchester, co. Cam- 
bridge); is there any connexion between these and 
Buckeridge of Basildon? Epwin Sxvurr. 


Battie or Ivry.—I saw lately, in a chronicle 
of the battle of Ivry, the statement that two 
Captain Dudleys were slain there. Can any one 
inform me what were their Christian names? My 
ancestor, Captain Roger Dudley, was slain in the 
wars about that time. The Captain Dudleys 
might have been pretty numerous in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Dean DvuDLeEY. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Primate Lone.—In the Fate and Fortunes of 
the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, by the Rev. 
C. P. Meehan, mention is made of an ‘Archbishop 
Long, Primate of Ireland in the year 1588, during 
the viceroyalty of Sir William Fitzwilliams. Can 

ou give me any information concerning him ? 

oe what part of England did he come ? what was 
his crest? and did his family remain in Ireland ? 
FRANCESCA. 


Wit.1aM Woon, the Irish patentee (see Student’s 
Hume, p. 590), born July 31, 1671, married Mary, 
daughter of Rev. — Molyneux, Witton Hall 
Stafford. He resided from 1692 to 1713 at the 
Deanery, Wolverhampton. Where was he buried ? 
and when ? S. THACKER. 


Regent’s Park. 


Famity Arms.—Why do people of the same 
name, bearing the same arms, sometimes have a 
different crest and motto? Can scions of a family 
entitled to bear arms change their crest and motto, 
and assume another ? OMEN. 


Enouiso History.—I want a list of the best 
books for getting up the history of England from 
1815 to the present time. H. A. W. 


“Monxumenta Papersornensis.”—I should 
be very glad of information relative to this work. 
I have seen a fine copy of it in the possession of a 
person to whom it is of importance to know whether 
it is a saleable article, and what might be its 
probable value. T. W. Wess. 


Aw Orper.—I have just seen an order taken 
from an officer’s coat at Badajos. It is a diamond 
star, with a heart in rubies pierced by a sword. Is 

t French or Spanish ? K. H. B. 
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Avevustise Duptey.—Fuller, in Worthies of 
Northamptonshire, mentions a Marian martyr by 
this name. There was an Augustine, son of Wm. 
Dudley of Clapton. But Bridges, the Northamp- 
tonshire historian, states that Arthur Dudley was 
the incumbent of Castor, a.p. 1545. This Arthur 
was son of Sir Edward Dudley, lord of Dudley 
Castle, and was some time Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, being patronized by John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland. Was Fuller mistaken, or was 
Bridges wrong, or were both Arthur and Augus- 
tine parsons of Castor at nearly the same time? 


Dean Dupiey. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Perer Lorp Manzey, 1415.—Can any of your 
readers tell me who married the eldest sister and 
co-heir of Peter Lord Manley, who died 1415, and 
who her grandchildren were? The youngest sister 
and co-heir married George Salvin, of Nafferton, 


B. G 
Cheltenham. 


Tue Queen's 13Tu Reoiment or Foot.— When 
was this regiment ordered by the authorities to 
wear the black worm in its lace? The on dit is 
that it was after the battle of Culloden, and that 
the sergeants of the regiment in question were 
accorded permission at the same time to wear 
their sashes over the left shoulder. The 13th Re- 
giment is highly praised by Macaulay for its 
beha¥iour at Killiecrankie. E. R. P. 

Tenby, South Wales. 


Rivex or Wrwsiry.—Can any one give an 
account of this family, whose arms, according to 
Burke and Papworth—per pale argent and gules, 
a griffin segreant FR well meer yeh the same 
as those borne by Thomas Ridout of Henbridge, 


Somersetshire, time of Henry VIII. ? R 
Leeds. 
Hvuen Broventon anp Heyry Jacos.—I 


have recently met with a small 8vo. volume of 
forty-eight pages, entitled :— 

“ A Replie vpon the R. R. F. Th. Winton for heads of 
his Divinity in his Sermon and Survey. How he taught 
a perfect truth, that our Lord went héce to Paradise : 
But adding that he went thence to Hades, & striving 
to prove that he injurieth all learning & Christianitie. 
A the most noble Henry Prince of Great Britany. 

~~. 
The work is by Hugh Broughton, and has no 
printer’s name or place. It was evidently printed 
abroad, pony at Middleburg, a town of the 
Netherlands, where several other works of the 
author were printed. It is the identical copy that 
belonged to Henry Jacob, a celebrated Noncon- 
formist, and has his autograph (Sti Jacobi), besides 
several neat manuscript marginal notes in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, in his handwriting. The work 
does not appear to have been known to Lowndes. 





Is it rare? and what is known of Henry Jacob 
after he went to America in 1624? 
H. T. Wake, 
Cockermouth. 


Tennyson’s “Locxstry Hatu.”—May I, at the 
risk of being reviled for hypercriticism, or igno- 
rance, or both, make a note of inquiry on the fol- 
lowing stanza from the above poem ?— 

“¢ Never though my mortal summers to such length of 
years should come 

As the many-winter’d crow that leads the clanging 

rookery home.” 

(1.) By what elastic and syncretic process do 
swmmers come to years? (2.) Is a crow a year, or 
the equivalent to a length of years? (3.) How can 
a crow, not being a rook, lead a rookery ? 

T. M: 

Shinfield Grove. 


Historica Porrraits.—Our family has 
always had in its possession two portraits, about 
which I am very anxious to obtain information. 
The first is traditionally asserted to be that of 
Sacharissa. The face is fair and voluptuous, the 
hair carefully arranged in a row of little love-locks, 
and the whole appearance is that of a lady of rank. 
Both frame and picture might well be of the date 
when she lived. The second is said to be that of 
the first Earl of Sandwich. It is bishop’s length, 
with classical drapery, and, like the preceding one, 
is of life size. It looks like a Lely, but is sup- 
posed to be by one of his imitators or successors. 
Both pictures are in remarkably good preservation. 
We can account, by an old family connexion, for 
our possession of the latter, but not satisfactorily 
of the former. I cannot find them mentioned in 
catalogues, but I believe portraits of the first and 
the second Earl of Sandwich were sometimes con- 
fused. J. H. R. 


Heratpic.—To what families did the arms 
described below belong? They have been found 
in an old farmhouse in the parish of South Wraxhall, 
Wilts. Over the door of the house are carved in 
relief the following words, “God save Queen Eliza- 
beth.” Arms :—Sa., a chevron engrailed or between 
three crosses flory arg. ; impaling party, per bend 
sinister ermine and ermines, a lion rampant or 
langued gu. ; in the middle chief point ar., a hand 
sinister couped gu. Crest :—A lion sejant or 
langued gu., holding in the dexter paw a cross 
flory arg. C. Parrirt. 


Tue “ Monraty Macazine.”-—When did this 
magazine begin? and in what year was it dis- 
continued ? K. P. D. E. 


Borovens or Encianp.—In An Historical 
Essay on the Legislative Power of England, by 
George St. Amand, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 


London, 1725, p. 138, the following occurs :— 
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“That under the Appellation of Baron the Burghers 
were yoy | comprised :—4. The Word Baron did 
rise the hers, who held their Burroughs im- 
mediately of the Crown. ... But I will be brief on 
this subject, because there is hopes of seeing the antient 
State of the Burroughs explain’d by the most accom- 
plished Writer this Age has p ” 

To whom does Mr. St. Amand allude in the 
above sentence? and did any work on the ancient 
state of the boroughs come out about this date ? 

D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Gittixe CastLe.—Have any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” any print of Gilling Castle, Yorkshire, 
before it was altered by Vanbrugh? They would 
much oblige by communicatimg with 


K. H. B. 
Gilling Castle. 


Variovus.—(l.) Where is Esther Van Homrigh 
buried? (2.) Where was Henry Brooke buried ? 
ALFRED Wess. 
Dublin. 


[E. V. H. 0b. 1720, and Henry Brooke Oct. 10, 1783.] 


Kyicuts or THe Rorat Oax.—In a paper I 
possess I find :— 

“Richard Brathwayt, of Burneshead, author of 
Drunken Barnaby's iter, &c. He was one of the 
yey Knights of the Royal Oak, born 1588, and died 
at East Appleton, co. York, and was buried at Catteric, 
near Richmond, co. York.” 

What does “projected Knight of the Royal 
Oak ” mean ? r. 


Battie or tHe Bripee at Pisa.—What did 
this mimic, but often furious, Easter fight com- 
memorate / N. A. 


Replies. 


THE MITHRAIC MYSTERIES, 
(5% §, iii. 449.) 

Does G. wish to know only about the bread or 
the mysteries of Mithras in general? He refers 
to Justin Martyr’s Apology, Ixvi., but there is much 
more about Mithras in Justin’s dialogue with 
Trypho, Ixx. And not only are the Mithraic 
mysteries mentioned by Tertullian, De Prescrip- 
tione, but On Baptism, De Corona, and Against 
Marcion. 

There was not only the oblation of bread and 
water, but baptism the birth, martyrdom, death, 
and resurrection of some one. ustin, in his 
Apology, speaks of the bread and wine in language 
savouring of the real presence. He gives the 
words of Jesus as in the Gospels, follows Luke xxii, 


19. Justin then speaks as if the mysteries of 
Mithras had the same observances, used the same 

age, and had the same meaning, as those he 
had delivered in the rites of Christians :— 


“Which p= — devils —_. —; in = 
mysteries ithras, commanding same thing to 
done. For bread and a cup of water are wm | with 
certain incantations in the mystic rites of one who is 
being initiated.” 

Having said, in the ss chapter lxix., “the 
devil performed counterfeits of Christianity among 
the Greeks,” chapter lxx. Justin says to Trypho, 
“ Those who record the mysteries of Mithras say that 
he was begotten of a rock, and call the place where 
those who believe in himare initiated,acave.” Christ 
was said to have been born in a cave, according to 
Justin and the apocryphal gospels. Jerome says 
in a cave formerly held sacred to Adonis, another 
sun-god. Justin says, “The devils imitated 
Daniel about a stone cut out of a mountain, and 
they imitated the whole of Isaiah’s words, chapter 
_xxxiii. 13-19, relating to the bread Christ gave to 
eat, and the cup to drink, his flesh and blood.” A 
note by Maranus and by the translator of the 
dialogue in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library 
says, “They were supposed to be initiated by 
Mithras himself, who therefore must have repre- 
sented the other circumstances attached to Mithras, 
and spoken of by Isaiah, that the one being 
initiated was to walk in righteousness, and he 
would see the king with glory.” Isaiah speaks of 
fire, and Mithras was fire, and so Christ was to 
purify with fire. Isaiah says he was to have bread 
and water, as the initiated offered or was given 
bread and water, and not wine, which the Christians 
used. Perhaps in the Mithraic mysteries this was 
to avoid the Bacchanalian custom. 

Tertullian says, On Prescription against Heretics, 
chap. x. 2:— 

“To the devil, of course, pertain those wiles which 
pervert the truth, and who, by the mystic rites of his 
idols, vies even with the essential portions of the sacra- 
ments of God. He, too, baptizes some, that is, his own 
believers and faithful followers ; he —= the putting 
away of sins by a laver of his own. ithras in the king- 


dom of Satan sets his mark on the forehead of his soldiers, 
celebrates also the odlation of bread, and introduces an 
imege of a resurrection, and under a sword wreathes a 
crown.” 

To have a resurrection there must have been a 
death. What was the mark? What the sword? 

On Baptism, chap. v.:—“ The nations who are 
strangers to all understanding of széritual powers 
ascribe to their idols the itabuing of waters with 
the self-same efficacy.” Some one says this ; and 
Tertullian replies :-— 

“ Washing is the channel which they are 
initiated into some sacred rites of some notorious Isis or 
Mithras. At the Apollinarian and Eleusinian games they 
are baptized, and they presume that the effect of their 
doing that is their regeneration, and the remission of the 
penalties due to their perjuries. .. . : 

“We ize here the zeal of the devil rivalling the 
things of God, while we find him, too, prac 
baptism on his subjects.” 

Tertullian says, De Corona, iii. :—“ At baptism, 
as new-born children, we taste first a mixture of 
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milk and honey,” which they did in some mysteries, 
those of Zoroaster. He says, “ Whatever we do, 
in all the ordinary actions of daily life, we trace 
upon the forehead the sign of the cross.” Some 
mark, as we have seen, was made on the forehead 
of the initiated into the mysteries of Mithras. 
But at the end of the treatise De Corona, Ter- 
tullian seems to say, “The Christians might be 
made to blush at a soldier of Mithras, who, at his 
initiation in the gloomy cavern—in the camp, it 
may well be said, of darkness—when, at the sword’s 
point, a crown is presented to him, as though 
in mimicry of martyrdom, and thereupon put upon 
his head, is admonished to resist and cast it off, 
and, if you like, transfer it to his shoulder, saying 
that Mithras is his crown; and thenceforth he is 
never crowned, and he has that fora mark to show 
who he is if anywhere he is subjected to trial in 
respect of his religion ; and he is at once believed 
to be a soldier of Mithras if he throws the crown 
away,—if he says that in his God he has his 
crown. Let us take notice of the devices of the 
devil, who is wont to ape some of God’s things, 
with no other design than, by the faithfulness of 
his servants, to put us to shame and to condemn 
us.” 

It might appear, therefore, the Christians derived 
their sacraments, the baptism and the supper, from 
the heathens, for neither of them appears to have 
been a Jewish institution. The proselyte to Ju- 
daism alone was subject to baptism, and that was 
perhaps because he was, before, a heathen, and 

uainted with that rite of initiation. 

ertainly the two sacraments of baptism and 
bread and water or wine, the pagan and Christian, 
bore great resemblance to each other. According 
to Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and the Fathers, 
those of the pagans were of prior invention. The 
Christian resembled the rites more than the 
Christian did any Jewish. The Fathers do not 
ascribe Christian rites to the Jewish. Christian 
rites, especially the sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharist, were to supersede the Jewish, as cir- 
cumcision and sacrifices, Any authority for Chris- 
tian rites was only said to be found obscurely 
hinted at in the Jewish prophets. 

But the mysteries of Mithras, it is said, repre- 
sented the sun. Tertullian, Against Marcion, 
seems to admit it, bk. i. ch. xiii. :— 

“ Thus Osiris also, whenever he is buried, and looked 
for to come to life in, and with joy recovcred, is an 
emblem of the seguesity wherewith the fruits of the 
ground return, and the elements recover life, and the 
year comes round ; as also the lions of Mithras are philo- 
sophical sacraments of arid and scorched nature.” 


_There was the lion of Judah, and the lion was 
a symbol of God among the Jews in the Old 
Testament, Revelation, and 2nd Esdras apo- 

xi., xii., where the lion is Christ. How- 


ever, it must be admitted lion is applied to the 








devil, perhaps representing the evil as well as the 
good. TThere were four lions of Mithras, symbolic, 
we suppose, of the four seasons. Tertullian espe- 
cially alludes to the Leo of summer heat. 

The reason of the oblation of bread, whether 
offered to the divinity of the rites or ate by the 
initiated, appears obvious, bread being the staff of 
life and the great representative of the food of 
mankind. Bread, or food, becomes the substance 
of ourselves. Water plays equally a part in our 
formation and sustenance of ourselves. In some 
mysteries they drank wine as our blood. Some 
Christian sects only drank water, the Encratites, 
but they were considered heretics. Justin Martyr 
speaks of wine and water. Clement of Alexandria 
charges the Bacchanals with eating raw flesh, 
Exhortation to the Heathen, chap. xi. :—‘‘ The 
Bacchanals hold their orgies in honour of the 
phrenzied Dionysus, celebrating their sacred 
phrenzy by the eating of raw flesh.” It was prob- 
ably equally symbolic of the food upon which we 
are fed, the consumption of substance and liquid 
subject to our maintenance. These mysteries, we 
believe, are allowed by all to have been a worship 
or religion of nature, especially of the course of 
the sun, and Christianity was to spiritualize them, 
and convert mankind from the worship of nature 
to nature’s God. 

However, to see if any more light is thrown by 
recent studies on the oblation of bread, G. may 
consult the work just come qut by Heckethorn on 
Secret Societies. In vol. i. p. 47, the author de- 
votes four or five pages to the mysteries of Mithras. 
He gives as his authorities De Hammer, Muller, 
Eichhorn. He says, p. 25, “In all the mysteries 
we meet with the cross as a symbol of purification 
and salvation.” W. J. Brrcu. 

Oxfotd and Cambridge Club. 





Arms or THE Scorrisn Szes (5™ §. iii. 463; 
iv. 14.)\—The figure in the arms of the See of 
Aberdeen is certainly St. Nicholas, as Mr. WARREN 
suggests, and not St. Michael. This is one of 
A. 8. A.’s “ corrections,” and is in itself incorrect ! 
I have pointed out the mistake in the old blazon, 
under the head of “Aberdeen and Orkney,” in 
my Introduction to the Arms of the Episcopates o 
Great Britain, to which A. 5. A. refers. Sti 
there is some authority (heraldically) for the mis- 
take. These arms of the See are a mere assump- 
tion from those granted, in 1674, by the Lord 
Lyon, Sir Charles Erskine of Cambo, to the royal 
burgh of Aberdeen, and in this grant the saint is 
(of course, erroneously, and by a slip of the pen) 
called St. Michael. 

I may be permitted to say that A. S. A. has not 
materially added to our knowledge by his quota- 
tions from the well-known Edmonston (iii. 463). 
I am not responsible, as I have already explained 
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in “N. & Q.,” for the blazons of the book to 
which he refers ; and it is very possible that my 
“appropriate remarks” may be, as he thinks, 
“open to ment, and even correction.” But I 
do not think that the blazons from Edmonston are 
improvements even on those in the book. For 
instance, besides the case of Aberdeen, I find in 
the arms of the Archbishopric of Glasgow the 
“ gem-ring,” as I should have blazoned it, and not 
“annylet,” transformed into “amulet,” which is a 
decided mistake. 

Again, where, had I been responsible for the 
blazons, I should have put “ pastoral staves,” I 
find “croziers,” erroneously, in the arms of the 
Sees of Argyle, Galloway, and Ross. In the 
blazon of the See of the Isles the attitude of 
St. Columba is not specified, though it is the 
remarkable one of kneeling in prayer. (Compare 
the recent grant of arms by “Lyon” to Cumbrae 
College.) 

In fact, the only correction made (from Edmon- 
ston) by A. S. A. is in the tinctures of the 
“saltires couped” in the arms of the See of 
Caithness, which he blazons “ arg.,” not “ proper.” 
And even here, as the St. Andrew’s cross is 
always arg., “ proper” would have been the right 
designation, had the word saltire not been used 
instead of St. Andrew’s cross. 

I shall very gladly welcome, as I am sure will all 
the many readers of “N. & Q.” who are interested 
in the subject, any information additional to that 
which I have given in the Scottish and Irish 
portions of my little notice. But I do not really 
think that there is much more to say. The arms 
of the Irish Sees are mostly, if not entirely, 
modern nts, or assumptions; those of the 
Scottish Sees are, as I have already pointed out, 
post-Reformation, and, in the cases of Brechin, 
Aberdeen, and Glasgow, are without heraldic 
authority, having been assumed from the arms of 
the cities. Still, if A. S. A. can give us more 
light, I trust he will kindly do so, and speedily. 

Joun Woopwarb. 

Montrose, N.B. 


YorxsuHireE Vittace Games (5" §. iii. 481.)— 
In July, 1842, travelling by easy stages north- 
wards, in pre-railway times, I passed a night at 
a and was greatly interested by the evening 
performances of a band of little children in front 
of the “ Lion” Inn, precisely of the character de- 
scribed by Mr. Fowuer, but their favourite song 
began thus :— 

“ The seely old man, he waaks aloane, 

He waaks aloane, he waaks aloane ; 
The seely old man, he waaks aloane, 
He waanted a wife, and he cou’dn’t get one.” 

There were many stanzas, and much rustic 
humour. I failed in my attempt to obtain a copy 
of the verses, but even now, after the lapse of 
three-and-thirty years, I have such a vivid recol- 


lection of my: pleasure at witnessing their gam 
and of their glee at receiving my little gift, that, 
should any of your correspondents be able to 
supply you with the full adventures of “the seely 
old man” in search of a wife, many, I think, 
besides myseif, would be thankful. 

Perhaps I felt the more interested in their song 
and dance from my own reminiscences of some- 
thing similar when a boy in a pretty village on the 
south coast of Kent ; but of that song I can only 
call to mind two lines— 

“My sr gee Jane she is so young, 

She hath no knowledge in her tongue,” &.— 
in allusion, I presume, to a premature offer of 
marriage. There was much humorous dramatic 
action and enough pleasant juvenile kissing goi 
on, which (although it was about the _ 1890) 
have not even yet been quite forgotten by the then 
little boy. 

I can, however, carry the subject across the 
Channel. In 1822/3, at Boulogae-sur-Mer, mixing 
entirely amongst native juvenile companions of 
both sexes, of the bourgeois class, one of their 
favourite dance-songs began thus :— 

** Mes amis égayons nous, 
Chantons une ronde,” &c. ; 

and the fun arose from a little audible accident 
to a lady at a ball, which was instantly fathered 
by her devoted lover, gaining him immense 
applause and probably future happiness, and all 
was duly and audibly represented in the dance. 

8S. H. Hariowe. 

St. John’s Wood. 


CiavupE Prruois (5 §. iii. 508.)—A native of the 
province of Cham e, Claude Pithois, the learned 
philologist and authorof L’ Apocalypse, ou Révélation 
des Mystires Cénobitiques, was born in the year 1596, 
and, at an early age, entered into the religious 
Order of the Minims. Weary, at length, of the 
discomfort, monotony, and bickerings of a cloister 
life, he withdrew to Sedan, and openly declared 
his conversion to the Reformed religion. Selecting 
the bar as a profession, he distinguished himself 
so signally by his address and ability as to gain 
the good graces of, and the appointment as 
private librarian to, the Duc de Bouillon, through 
whose powerful interest he was elected to the 
chair of Professor of Philosophy at the College of 
Sedan, at that period, one of the most celebrated 
Protestant Universities in France. To his pen 
are ascribed five other treatises, besides the one 
entitled L’ Apocalypse, ou Révélation des Mystéres 
Cénobitiques, par Méliton, Saint-Léger, Chartier 
(Elzevirs), 1662, in-12. To this edition, re- 

rinted under the title of L’ Apocalypse de Méliton, 
ibliophilists attach much value, as it contains 
extracts from the writings of Jean Pierre Camus, 
the Bishop of Belley, exposing the gross irregu- 





larities of the monks, but especially his Réponse 
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aux Entretiens @ Hermodore, par Saint-Agran (le 
P. Jaeques de Chevannes, Capucin). Claude 
Pithois died at Sedan in his eightieth year. 
Witiiam Prart. 
Conservative Club. 


PuitonoeicaL: JANAKA (5™ §, iii. 407, 514.) 
—The reply of E., without further explanation, is 
calculated to mislead. He says, “It is only by 
inference that Janaka, the proper name of a person, 
can be understood as meaning king.” This state- 
ment is quite correct, but it seems to imply that 
Janaka is only the proper name of a person, which 
would be altogether incorrect. All proper names 
had originally a meaning, and in no language 
more so than in Sanskrit. Janaka really means 
father—tliterally “ begetter,” from the root jan, to 
generate, with the suffix -aka. In the masculine 
gender it is related to Teutonic kinig, cuning, 
Greek (with the digamma) fdvag. In the feminine, 
janaké, mother, it is equivalent to Gr. yvvaixa. 
In the epic poem of the Ramdyana, it is the proper 
name of the sovereign of Mithila, father of Sita, 
who was ravished by Ravana, revenged by Rama. 
The father of his people seems an appropriate title 
for a moriarch. In a similar manner, other San- 
skrit proper names were originally common nouns, 
€ 9» Réma, beautiful; Rédvana, sounding ; 
Krishna, black, &c. Sita, in the Ramdyana, has 
also the name of janakitmanjdé, compounded of 
janaka, father, and atmanjé, daughter. 

The paternal relation of rulers is also expressed 
in Sanskrit in other forms. Pita, father, and Pati, 
governor, can be traced to the same root. The 
slang term governor, applied by Young England 
to the paternal relation, is only a recurrence to the 
practice of their remote ancestors in the highlands 
of North-western Asia thousands of years ago. 

J. A. Pictoy. 
andyknowe, Wavertree. 


Episcopan Broorarny (5 §. iii. 8, 111.)—I 
am sorry that I have been unable to return to 
this subject sooner. If Mr. Watcorr will refer 
to my letter and his own preface, he will see, I 
think, that I was quite justified in my remarks. 
In his preface he has made an unqualified state- 
ment, and in my note I do not enter upon the 
merits of the respective biographies. His allusion 
to “ brief notices in funeral sermons,” coupled with 
an enumeration of thirteen biographical works, 
can surfely not be correctly asserted to have 
“exhausted a list” of over a hundred works. 
Again, it can hardly be said that “the writers” 
he omits to mention “sat too far off,’ when, as 
in the case of Godwin, Richardson, Harford, 
Jones, Hill, and others, they were contemporaries 
and personal friends ; in the case of Hoadley, 
Bathurst, Stanley, and Blomfield, they were sons ; 
whilst others, as Patrick, Pearce, Newton, and 
Watson, were the compilers of their own bio- 





Atcott for his kind offer of his 
Memoirs, and shall be glad to avail myself of 
so valuable a help. I imagine that the work 
mentioned by A. H. is merely the Latin edition of 
the English work of 1615, which I have seen. Six 
of the works in Mr. Tayior’s list are included in 
mine. I have to add to those which have been 
mentioned :— 

121. Dr. J. Nelson’s Life of Bp. Morton. r 

122. Bartlett’s Life of Bp. Butler. 8vo. 1839. 

123. Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. 8vo. 1827. 

124. Newcome’s (R.) Life of Bp. G. Goodman. 1825, 

125. Denison’s Life of Bp. Lonsdale. 

126. Life of Bp. Hampden, by his daughter. 

W. #H. B. 


eo I am exceedingly obliged to Mr. 
Diocesan 


Clayton Hall. 


Srarks—Sons or THE Burning Coat, Jos v.7 
(5™ §. iii. 309, 438.)—In Homer’s Odyssey, v. 488- 
490, Mr. Purton will find a remarkable poetic 
parallel’ to the expression in the Book of Job. 
But whether Homer was “ indebted to the Book 
of Job” or not, I am unable to answer. The 

to which I refer contains the expression, 
2reppa tupos—literally equivalent to seed, or off- 
spring, of fire—to signify a spark, viz. :— 
‘Os 8 dre tis Saddv oroduj evexpuwe peAraivy, 
"Aypod éx’ évyartuys, § pn mapa yeitoves dAXor, 
Lréppa rupds colwv, iva ph mosey GAXODEv 

ain, x.7.Xr. 

“ As, at some out-field, where one has no neighbours, 

A man might cover up a smouldering brand 

In a black ash-heap, to preserve alive 

The seed of fire, lest a rekindling spark 

From elsewhere he shouid need,” &c. 

T. S. Norcars. 

Sparham Rectory, Norwich. 


“ Gay (ary) ano” (5" §. iii. 286, 414.)—I have 
been waiting in vain for a further communication 
from North Britain ; so, albeit a Southron, yet 
withal 2 Northern Englishman, I venture to uphold 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s “gay and.” Gay an I 
dare say is common in Teviotdale, in the south- 
western shires of Scotland, but is gayan (geyan) ? 
Sir Walter Scott seems to have been of the same 
opinion, and he had some knowledge of Teviotdale 
and the south-western shires :— 

“** But Robertson’s head will weigh something,’ said 
8 jitlaw; ‘something gay and heavy, Rat.’”—Zeart 
of Midlothian, vol. xii. +. 50, ed. 1829-34. 

I find, on referring to Jamieson’s Dict. ed. 1808, 
these notices :— 

“Gay, adv. Pretty, moderately ; also GAYLIE, GAYLIES. 
Vv. GRY. 

“« Guy, Gay, adv. Moderately, indifferently. Gey and 
weil, pretty well; gey and soon, pretty soon, 8, The 
copulative is often thrown away, 8. B. gey hard, mode- 
rately hard. 


‘ Last morning I was gay and early out, 


Upon a dyke I lean'd, an about.’ a 
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Whether Dr. Jamieson modified his statement in 
An Abridgment or in A Supplement, I know not, 
for, alas! I neither work. 

“ Rare and good ” is a phrase which I have often 
heard. I quote this, because “a gey bit,” “a gay 
dour,” “a gey guess” (Guy Mannering, vol. iii. 
5, 236 ; iv. 257), serve to show that gey (gay) was 
originally an adjective. Compare unco. zoAAoi 
kat woot is well-known Greek. 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 


Trish Arr (5" §. iii. 467, 516.)—I must 
apologize for delay in replying. “Peggy Bawn,” 
or bhan (often corrupted into “ band,” to help the 
rhyme), was sung by Miss Tyrer, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Liston, in Thomas Dibdin’s comedy, 
Five Miles Off; or, The Finger Post. But the 
song was not original, or by Tom Dibdin. It is 
printed in The Laughable Songster, p. 38. I 

ssess other and older printed copies, in chap- 

ks, garlands, and single slips or broadsheets, 
proving the popularity of “Peggy Bawn,” before 
the close of the eighteenth century. There are 
trifling variations among them, some beginning, 
“As I went o’er the Highland hills.” This 
version is printed, with the music, in the sixth 
(final) volume of James Johnson’s celebrated 
Scots Musical Museum, p. 525; printed before 
June, 1803, the date of the Preface. It is not 
generally known that Robert Burns had written 
his poem of “ Man was made to Mourn,” beginning, 
“When chill November’s surly blast,” as a song 
“to the tune of ‘Peggy Bawn,’” already familiarly 
known to him, before his earliest visit to Edin- 
burgh. We have it dated August, 1785, in his 
own manuscript Commonplace Book, the original 
still existing in possession of John Adam, Esq., 
Greenock (the “privately printed” copy, a gift 
from Wm. Paterson, of Edinburgh, is now before 
me). Moreover, let me add that I heard “ Peggy 
Bawn” sung in my earliest boyhood by my father, 
who had learnt it many years before from his 
aged grandmother (a storehouse of old ballads 
and tunes, many of which are now lost); and I 
am warranted in carrying back “Peggy” to, at 
least, 1780, when the old lady first entered 
London, during the “ No Popery” riots. An in- 
dependent traditional version of “ Peggy Bawn” 
is given in Patrick Kennedy’s amusing book, Even- 
ings on the Duffrey, 1869, p. 136, beginning, “As 
I wandered o’er the Highland hills,” &. So the 
song was a favourite in Ireland, as well as in the 
West of Scotland, before its popularity began 
afresh in London in 1806. J. W. E. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Tue Hoty Roman Empire (5* §. iii. 188 ; iv. 
11.)—I beg to explain that I never meant to make 
Mr. Bryce responsible for the’ recommendation to 
“see the poetical description in Schiller’s Graf 








von Hapsburg.” It was merely 1n illustration 
which oecurred to me as I wrote. 
May I venture to point out a few «is of the 


n in N. R.’s note? 1. The F«:,; Roman 

mpire was finally destroyed in 1806, not 1804. 
2. “The Emperor Henry IV. of Luxemburg” 
should, as I am sure I need not tell N. R., 
Charles TV. 3. The tenth Electorate was con- 
ferred in 1803, not 1801, and its recipient was not 
Duke, but Landgrave, of Hesse (Cassel). I might 
add that it is hardly fair to speak of “the Dukes 
of Bohemia and Saxony.” Kaiser Charles IV. 
would surely have been somewhat —_ = at 
having his kingdom of Bohemia tu into a 
duchy. M. L. 


On THE Pronunciation oF C rn Trarian (5% 
S. iii. 184.)—It is strange to see Dr. Coance 
announcing the well-known Tuscan aspiration as a 
new discovery in connexion with the Italian 
language. There exists, however, much misappre- 
hension on the subject, and the principle given by 
your correspondent is the correct one, namely, 
that the ¢ in ca, co, cu, is always aspirated when it 
stands between two vowels. The apparent excep- 
tions merely confirm the rule. Thus, the Tuscan 
does not say vo a hasa, but vo a-c-casa, because, 
as I have here endeavoured to show, he really 
doubles the c, so that neither of the two stands be- 
tween two vowels. 

Curiously enough, in many parts of Tuscany, t 
is often changed into an aspirated c, especially in 
participal terminations. Take, for instance, the 
forms andaco, entraco, veduco, for andato, &c. ; tu 
se’ dientaco quarcosa di scelleraco, for . . . diven- 
tato qualcosa di scellerato, &c. The following will 
serve as a classical example :—“ Mi’ cognaco, 
preche di Praco, m’ ha daco un’ insalaca salaca 

” 


The Spanish theory suggested by Dr. Cuance 
will not, I think, hold water. How could the 
Spaniards have introduced a strange sound into 
every remote mountain village in Tuscany? They 
were long in Milan, but have left little behind 
them there except vaya todo, corrupted into vada 
todos. The Spaniards themselves are said to have 
got their closely allied guttural j from the Moors, 
but, for analogous reasons, this solution does not 
satisfy me. I suggest that in both countries the 
sounds are relics of the languages spoken by 
earlier inhabitants. In conclusion I may state that, 
for those who are unable to visit Italy, Zannoni’s 
Florentine Comedies* (Milan, Silvestri, 1850) will 


* The following extract will be an amusing puzzle for 
some of your readers who understand Italian. It is, 
however, merely a matter of phonetic change :— 

“ Caterina. — donna, vo’ I’ ac’ auto immarito ! 

“ Nunzia. I’ lV ho auto davvero. E tutto per 
quimmaladetto izio divvino. La sera a quimmé sull’ 
un’ ora e’ picchid a casa, e io m’ affaccio alla —— 
domando, Chi é? e lui: Nunzia, scendi giue! 
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serve as a sufficient initiation into all the mysteries 
of the Tuscan vernacular. H. K. 


As asupplement to Dr. Cuance’s most interest- 
ing communication, may I recall to your readers’ 
recollection a peculiarity of the dialect of the 
Florentine peasantry? It is noticed by the author 
of La Monaca di Monza in a foot-note to chap. xviii., 
and consists in the substitution of the aspirate for 
the letter t, so that voluto becomes “ voluho” ; 
invitati, “invitahi” ; volete, “volehe” ; and so on. 

Newo. 


As the presence of the Spaniards in Italy and 
of the Italian troops in Spain is insufficient to 
account for local pronunciation, I would suggest to 
Dr. Cuance that the peculiarities of Tuscan pro- 
nunciation may be referable to the survival of 
Etruscan pronunciation, and in Spain to a like 
influence of the allied Iberians. 

Hype CLarKE. 

St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Worpsworta (5 §. iii. 468.)—What else can 
these lines mean, though they do not certainly 
seem very well expressed, than that the Star of 
Bethlehem reminds us of that greatest honour 
which ever has been or can be conferred on a 
maiden ? C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Sepastian Casor (5" §, iii. 468.)—His portrait 
was in the possession of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Bristol in the year 1839. B. W. G. 

Southampton. 


“Trove” 1n CourcHwArDENS’ Accounts (5% 
S. iii. 468) = trough, called in Durham Troue- 
stone. J. T. F 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“La Superstition” (5™ S. iii. 463.)—I have 
an old Continental engraving of pretty large size, 
which seems to have been intended to illustrate 
some such poem as that to which Mr. James 
alludes. Perhaps a brief description would be of 
interest. The engraving bears neither date nor 
engraver’s name ; the margin has been cut away. 
It is divided into a number of compartments, each 
containing a picture. The compartments are 
numbered from one onwards. The central picture 
represents a woman with wings, seated, weeping. 
A large book is on her knee; some ’ murdered 
children lie at her feet. A glory surrounds her 
head ; in the centre of the rays are eleven stars and 
the word “Religio.” There is a background of 
burning houses, men thrown from rocks, &c. 
Underneath i is an oval garter with the motto, “ Lux 


voleche oi? i gli risposi, e lui: Scendi giue, i’ ho du’ 
fiaschi di ino. Gna che tu voglia cascé morto, gli diss’ io, 
evo giue. I’ aprol’ uscic e dico : Doe son eglino — 

si 
E’ gli aa 





du fiaschi di ino? Sapeche o’ chicch’ e’ fece, eh ? 


icchid ben bene la cia, e disse : Eccogli ! 
ser ibbirbone ; ¢ gli aa’ n corpo!” 





lucet in tenebris,” surrounding a lighted candle 
and stars. There is also the title thus in French 
and Dutch :—“ Voy la Religion, qui pleure inces- 
sament qu’on repand, sans pitie, le sang de 
Yinnocent !”—“ Religie’ beschreyt in tranen door 
t’vergieten van t’onnosel bloet.” The titles of the 
smaller surrounding pictures are in Dutch, thus : 
—No. 1. “ Hier elites de vervolghde in’t felste 
van den winter.” No. 2. “Hier braden de 
vyanden de breinen der Kinderen op roosters.” 
No. 5. “ Hier plunderen sy La Tour, en branden 
de Kerck.” Ko. 6. “ Hier vullen sy de Natuur 
der vrouwen met steenen.” The object of the 
whole is to show some of the horrors perpetrated 
in the name of re..ion. W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


“Sxatine Rivz” (5% §. iii. 469.)—Is not rink 

a phonetically-spelled Anglicism of the German 
ing, pronounced rink ? F, B. Jevons. 
Nottingham. 


Tue Lestizs or Barnapoes (5* §. iii. 469.)— 
I think that many Scotch families went to the 
West Indies, in the first instance, after the‘ battle 
of Dunbar, and that from St. Kitts’ and Antigua 
they afterwards spread through other islands. In 
the earlier maps of Barbadoes few Scotch names 
occur amongst planters, but the local Parish 
Registers contain many. Sp. 


Witiiam Hamittron or Bancour (5" §. iii. 
483.)—The “ Testament Dative,” as quoted, does 
not, as I understand it, show “ that the poet had 
a relative who was unhappily married.” It shows 
that he had a relative who was the assignee of a 
a who had been unhappily married. W. M 

inburgh. 


“ QUANDOQUIDEM POPULUS DECIPI VULT DECI- 
PiATUR ” (5% §. iii. 469.)—For the elucidation of 
this adage Senex may be referred to 4" §, iii. 
337, where the able annotator, Mr. H. TrzpEmay, 
still wishes to procure fresh evidence to enable 
him to trace the trueauthor. Witu1am Pratt. 

Conservative Club. 


Corncipent Passaces (5 §. iii. 508.)—An 
early instance of the sarcasm about —_ whom 
we hope to see in Heaven, but not before, occurs 


at the beginning of worth . Durand Hotham’s Life 
of Jacob Behmen (Jakob Bohme), fol., Lond. 1654: 


“As for many who in these last Agu have termed 
themselves Saints, and the redeemed ones, what shift 
God may make with them in Heaven, I know not (he 
can do much) ; but if I may speak unfeignedly, they are 
so unmortified, and untrue of word and deed, that the 
are found untoward members for a true Common- Weal 
and civil Society here on earth.” 


This, however, is not very likely to be the 
a which excited the hasty reminiscence of 
Lytre.Toyn’s spur-of-the-moment divine, nor 
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can it have supplied the quotation of the Bath 
Dissenter. V.EL.LL.LC.LYV. 


Micnart Anceto (5@ §. iii. 509.)—Michael 
Angelo’s picture of Vittoria Colonna veiled as 
a widow, is in the possession of my brother-in-law, 
Mr. 8. H. de Zoete, of Pickhurst Mead, near 
Hayes, Kent. Will K. H. B. state the object of 
his inquiry ? G. 8. 

St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Oup MSS. (5" S. iv. 7.}—At the end of Mr. 
Henry Godwin’s English Archeologist’s Handbook 
(Parker & Co.) will be found three lithographed 

es of specimens of various letters and hand- 
writings, together with a column of “ Abbrevia- 
tions.” I have frequently found these to be useful 
when I have been endeavouring to decipher old 
parish registers and documents, and they would, 
perhaps, assist your correspondent. 
Curupert Bepe. 


Fretp-MarsHat Wane (5 §, iii. 369.)\—A 
pedigree showing his ancestry appears in Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 4th edition. An account of him 
will be found in the Georgian Era, wherein it is 
stated that he was never married, but left a natural 
daughter. On his monument by Roubiliac, in 
Westminster Abbey, is the following shield of 
arms :—az. a saltire between four escallops or ; crest, 
a rhinoceros passant. He represented the city of 
Bath for many years, and in 1769 Captain William 
Wade, his nephew, was master of the ceremonies 
in that city. E. F. W 

CrurksHanks (5" §,. iv. 29.)}—The artist in 
question is Isaac Cruikshanks, father of Robert 
and George. The sons entirely discontinued the 
final s, which, by-the-bye, the father did not 
always employ. Isaac did much and good work, 
which is not sufficiently known. Perhaps some 
contributors to “ N. & Q.” can furnish us with a 
list of his various productions ; such list, even if 
incomplete, would be useful and acceptable. 


« We 


“‘SwEarR By No Bucs” (4% §, ix. 58.)—It seems 
likely that these words, quoted from Gosson’s 
School of Abuse, upon which you kindly inserted 
my query, may be a misreading of a MS., and 
that the expression was “swear by no bégs,” or 
beggars. A friend has sent me the following quo- 
tation from the Leicester Correspondence, ed. Bruce, 
1844, showing the use of the latter expression. In 
Nares’s Glossary the meaning is given “To swear 
hard or solemnly ” :— 

“The cont Hollock deserveth great countenaunce at 
hir majestys handes, for he ys a plaine gentleman, and 
one that always delt flatly with the prince for the French, 
even tyll his death ; and was also so reddy and had best 
power to delyver both Flushing and the Bryll into her 
majestys handes, and yt ys most true that he was greatly | 








pressed to stand agenst yt, and the yong count was not 
wyllyng to have yt rendred, -_ y my meanes, 
and the cont Hollock perceving told the cont Morrys, in 
a great rage, that i he tooke any other course than the 
— of Englond, and swear by no beggers he would 

rouen his prest in the haven before his face, and turne 
himself and his mother-in-law out of there house there, 
and thereuppon went with Mr. Davyson to the delyvery 
of yt."—The Earl of Leycester to Mr. Secretary Woleuy 
ham, Letter xxv., Jan. 22, 1585-6. 

C. B. T. 


Eton. 


“ A NOOK AND HALF YARD OF LAND” (5% §. iii. 
408, 453.)—About three miles from St. Albans is 
a farm called “ The Noke.” R. R. L. 

St. Albans. 


SHAKSPEARE: Bacon (5* §. ii. 161, 214, 350; 
iii. 32, 193, 458.)—There is so strong a leaven of 
good temper in Mr. Warp’s controversial banter 
that I feel no temptation to a second exercise of 
my “small arm” upon his hard head. But I wish 
to make him sensible of three facts, none of which 
is fully recognized by him:—(1) His blunders 
were not all “in allusions en passant, and in inci- 
dental illustrations” ; (2) his confession and re- 
tractation were due to the readers of “ N. & Q.” as 
well as to myself, and need not entail his makin 
me his “ father confessor” ; (3) his blunders an 
mine do not stand on the same footing : his are 
fatal, as discrediting his advocacy of the monstrous 
fiction of Bacon’s authorship of the dramas assigned 
by the unanimous voice of his age to Shakspeare ; 
mine are of no importance whatever, unless, in- 
deed, the proof of mine refuted my charge against 
him. I cannot make Mr. Warp a logician, but I 
can make the readers of “N. & Q.” understand 
the difference between us. He said the statue of 
Shakspeare in Westminster Abbey was by Rou- 
biliac. I said he therein blundered, for the 
statue was by Schemaker. But I should have 
written Scheemakers, though I almost think the 
final s is pretty optional here. So be it. Only 
let it be seen that when I am convicted of my 
blunder, Mr. Warp is not cleared of his. Again, 
Mr. Warp showed his utter incompetency to 
write on the subject of his paper by confounding 
Jansen, who was indeed “one of the first artists 
of his time,” with poor Johnson the tomb-maker ; 
and even now he shrinks from fully ry | this 
blunder, suggesting to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
that he merely gave the tomb-maker his Dutch 
surname, and estimated his merits higher than 
most. But that was not ao. He really fancied 
that Cornelius Jansen was a sculptor (as well as a 
portrait-painter) of the first rank, and then asked: 

“ Has it been ever stated, surmised, or suggested how 
it came about that Jansen, one of the first artists of hi- 
time, was ever employed upon the mortuary bust of the 
ex-manager of the Globe, who had settled down for some 
years previously into a Warwickshire farmer! This 
appears to me, like the rest, passing strange ” : 
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that is, “passing strange,” unless to Bacon were 
due “ the plot, construction, story, and philosophic 
universality of knowledge and of mind which, at 
least, the best of Shakspeare’s plays present. 

That remark betrayed for me his incapacity to 
deal with a great literary question ; and, in the 
interests of truth, I felt called upon to use my 
“small arm” upon my “ brother.” 

I repeat, there is no proof that Shakspeare was 
in any sense a farmer. He retired to Stratford 
certainly by 1613, and as certainly produced 
several immortal works after his retirement. He 
was therefore a man of letters, whatever else he 
may have been. JABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


Burton's “ Anatomy OF Metancno.y” (558. 
iii. 308, 394, 491.)—The passage reads “Sus Mi- 
nervam,” not “Jus,” in the edition of 1652. It 
does not occur in that of 1624. 

Epwarp PEracock. 


Tue Opa (5" S. iii. 429, 475.)—Castellani, in 
his work on precious stones, says that in Europe 
many people consider it very bad luck (cattivissimo) 
to receive an opal, or to possess a sapphire 
(Augusto Castellani, Delle Gemme, Firenze, 1870, 
p- 14). But Mr. Tew justly remarks that the 
opal was far from being considered an unlucky 
stone in former days. 

Cleandro Arnobio, in his Tesoro delle Gioie, Ve- 
netia, 1602, quotes the opinion of Arnoldo, who con- 
sidered the wearing of an opal was useful either to 
strengthen the eyesight, or to cure all diseases of 
the eyes (chap. xxiv. 127). 

Robert de Sema. in Les Merveilles des Indes 
Orientales et Occitlentales, Paris, 1661, says, p. 45: 

“ Les propriétés de l'opale sont de rendre aimable la 

rsonne qui la porte et de lui concilier par ce moyen 
"amour d’un chacun. De réjouir le coeur: de préserver 
contre les venins et la corruption de lair. De dissiper 
Ja mél lie r ier aux syncopes et 4 la car- 
diaque ; et de fortifier la vue, la rendre plus aigué et 
plus subtile.” 





MATHILDE VAN Eys. 


Nevitte’s Cross, Durnam (5* §. iii. 384, 434, 
498.)—I am much obliged to Curnserr Bepe for 
the reference to the Gentleman’s Magazine. The 
etching, &c., have been pointed out to me in the 
volume, which happened to be out of the Chapter 
Library here when I looked for it, and I omitted 
to notice its absence. 

If Neville’s Cross were to be “ restored,” in ac- 
cordance with the well-known engraving, it would 
differ from the original in having full-length 
figures of the Evangelists at the corners of the 
socket-stone instead of the symbols, which still 
remain in a mutilated state, and which have cer- 
tainly not been brackets to support figures. 


J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 











“ Kaprzes ” (5® §. iii. 449, 515), thus written, 
is, on the authority of Littré (sub voce), a dis- 


syllable, and pronounced Kabil. The Algerian 
word Kabailes, pronounced Kabai, approaches 
nearer to the Arabic, and is a rapid utterance of 
Kabaieel, tribes, which is the plural of Kabilah, 
a single tribe (cf. Littré and Vocabulaire frangais- 
arabe, par J. J. Marcel, 1837). 
Wituiam Pratt. 
Conservative Club. 


Wottaston’s “ Rexicion or Nature Devrye- 
atep” (3° §. iv. 389; 5" §. ii 315; iii, 174, 
512.)—While gratified by the solution which 
B. E. N. has supplied, it seems to me a matter of 
regret that, instead of giving general references to 
certain learned works, accessible but to few, he 
did not at once give « reference to the precise 
source of the Hebrew words, which he pronounces 
to be represented by the initials in Wollaston’s 
work. A copy of the original issue of 1722 is 
extant in the library of Sion College, London. 
On returning the volume to the deputy librarian 
I charged him to hand it to his principal as a 
book of great rarity, and as such to be taken great 
care of. W. B. 


Bepca : Beprorp (5* §. iii. 48, 251, 311, 430; 
iv. 9.)}—The name of the Leigh (var. Lee, Lea, in 
the Landes, Luy) is derived from the Welsh Wi, a 
stream, which, among many other forms, is liable 
to become lag, leg, lech, leck, lig, log, lug, lyg; lad, 
led, lid, lod, lud, lyd ; ith, leith; lan, len, lon, lun, 
lyn. Conf. the Lug, co. Hereford; the Luga 
in Baltic provinces of Russia; the Ludd, co. 
Lincoln ; the Lyd in Devon ; the Leytha in Hun- 
gary; the Leck in Denmark; the Lech in 
Holland and Tyrol; the Leddon in Dorset 
and Hereford ; the Loddon in Hants; the Loir 
and Loire (Ligur), and the Loiret, France ; 
the Loin Water, Banff; the Liane, Pas de 
Calais; the Lefia in the Asturias; the Lune, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Hanover. Conf. also 
Lidford or Lydford, Devon ; Lydford, Somerset ; 
Leith ; Luneville (France) ; Londinium or Lun- 
dinium (London); Lugdunum Batavorum (Ley- 
den) ; Lugdunum Segusianorum Cellarum (Lyon); 
Liguria, &c. R. §. Caarnock. 

Paris. 

Fastine Communion (5 §. i. 307 ; iii. 133.)— 
A friend who is interested in such matters has 
asked me to repeat this query. In the course of 
investigations on these subjects, we have met with 
instances of this as a practice in the English 
Church, and shall be glad to hear of others, or of 
well-authenticated cases of any other like pious 
practice. Caries F,. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


BioomFie.p’s Poems (5" §. ii. 511; iv. 15.)— 
Of the Farmer’s Boy I have the seventh edition 
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1803 (a re-issue, I presume, of that of 1802); of the 
Rural Tales I have the second edition, 1802. The 
latter has (besides the portrait) eleven woodcuts, 
printed on separate paper, and not forming parts 
of the quires. These woodcuts are certainly not 
by Bewick ; the woodcutting and the drawing of 
the figures show quite a different hand and dif- 
ferent feeling. The woodcut to face p. 78 (“The 
French Mariner”) has, in the right-hand corner, the 
name “CO, Nesbit.” 

The Farmer’s Boy has ten woodcuts. The vig- 
nette on the first page of each of the four seasons 
is undoubtedly by Bewick. The woodcut of the 
shepherd sitting under a tree, playing on a pipe, 
has, in one corner, “Thurston del.,” and, in 
the other, “Nesbit sc.,” and to Nesbit, I 
think, should be attributed the cut of Giles 
frightening the rooks. The other four cuts are 
Bewick’s. Note the difference between the foliage 
in Bewick’s cuts and that in Nesbit’s. <A. J. H. 


Duncume’s “ HererorpsHire” (5* §. iii. 358, 
455, 516.)}—Mr. W. H. Cooke (a County Court 
Judge) wrote and printed, a few years ago, a con- 
tinuation of the History to 402 of the 
second volume, thereby completing that vol. This 
was done for a few friends, and, I believe, not 
for sale. Whether Mr. Cooke made use of the 
MSS. as mentioned at the last reference I cannot 
say. J. N. 


Miss Baitey (3 S. v. 76; 5 S. iii. 234, 318, 
397.)-—The disbelief in the death of Miss Bailey 
seems to be almost universal. “Sequels” are 
plentiful. I send you one below, also an “ addi- 
tional verse,” which I do not find in the versions 
now published :— 


Additional Verse. 
“ Next morn his man rapp‘d at bis door, 
‘O John,’ says he, ‘come dress me ; 
Miss Bailey's got my one pound note.’ 
Cried John, ‘Good Heaven, bless me ! 
I shouldn’t care if she had ta’en 
No more than all your riches, 
But with your one pound note, i’ faith, 
She ’s ta’en your leather breeches ! ’ 
Oh, Miss Bailey, 
The wicked ghost, Miss Bailey.” 


Sequel to Miss Bailey. 
“A lady fair, in deep despair, 
Who _— the beaus in singing, 
From off the tester of her bed 
One morning she was swinging ; 
Her father’s trusty servant man— 
They call'd him Darby Daly— 
He seiz’d her by the slender waist, 
And cried, ‘Is this Miss Bailey?’ 
Oh, Miss Bailey, 
Unfortunate Mus Bailey. 


“The poor maid in convulsions lay, 
All thought she had departed, 
When Darby, with the bellows, blew 


She sigh’d, and call’d for Captain Smith : 
The creature look’d — palely, 
While Darby roar’d, ‘The wicked thief, 
He murder’d poor Miss Bailey !’ 
Oh, Miss Bailey, &e. 
“Then, with a cudgel in his*fist, 
Ran to the Captain’s chamber, 
Who thought it was another ghost, 
Or some unwelcome stranger ; 
When Darby made him humble, so 
He flourish’d his shelelah, 
And by the neck he lugg’d him off 
To visit poor Miss Bailey. 
Poor Miss Bailey, &c. 
“The Captain bold had now arriv’d ; 
Says Darby, ‘Here I charge ye, 
Make up affairs without delay, 
I’m going for the clargy.’ 
He then lock’d up bold Captain Smitb, 
Who own’'d he'd acted fraily, 
And with a kiss, to reconcile, 
He greeted poor Miss Bailey. 
Poor Miss Bailey, &c. 
“Next Darby came with Parson Briggs, 
And begga the knot he'd tie, sir ; 
Saying, * If you don’t, upon my soul, 
he creature she will die, sir.’ 
The Captain took her by the hand, 
No couple look’d more gaily, 
While Darby roar’d aloud, ‘ Amen,’ 
And married was Miss Bailey. 
Oh, Miss Bailey,” &c. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“BravuTiruL, Syow” (5% §. iii, 358; iv. 12) 
was written by Mr. J. V. Watson, a gentleman 
well known in literary circles on this side. It was 
first published anonymously, and it has been 
frequently claimed for, if not by, other writers, 
but the question of authorship was settled pretty 
effectually on the publication of a volume entitled 
Beautiful Snow, and other Poems, by J. V. Watson, 
Phil., 1869. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. ° 


Beret Boxes (5 §. iii. 461) are small cases 
to contain the betel leaf or “ piper betel,” called 
in Malay “Sireh,” and in Javanese “ Suroh.” 
This is the celebrated leaf of the Southern Asiatics, 
in which they enclose a few slices of the betel, or 
areca nut, and a little shell lime. This they chew 
to sweeten the breath and keep off the pangs of 
hunger. It is also slightly narcotic, and is in 
almost universal use in India and the Malayan 
Archipelago, “wy! a hot and acrid masticatory. 
The piper betel, or betel vine, is even a more ex- 
tensive article of commerce than tobacco. It 
grows in almost every part of India, but is . 
cially luxuriant in the Indian Archipelago. e 
vine affords leaves fit for use in the second year, 
and continues to yield for more than thirty years, 
the quantity diminishing as the plants grow older. 
In Hindostani it is called “ Pan.” 





Her windpipe till she started ; 





The betel, or areca nut, is the fruit of the Areca 
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Catechu, called in Malay “Penang,” and in 
Javanese “ Jambi.” This nut is believed by the 
natives to strengthen the stomach and preserve 
the teeth, and, when chewed with the betel leaf 
and mixed with a little shell lime, gives the saliva 
a red colour, which it imparts to the lips and 
gums. The betel, or areca palm, is grown in 
many parts of the East Indies and Eastern Archi- 
pelago, from the Red Sea to the Pacific Ocean, but 
it is most abundant in the Straits of Malacca, 
Sumatra, Java, and Ceylon. Betel boxes are 
usually made of metal, and are something like 
tobacco boxes. A good many are exported from 
this country to the Straits of Malacca. See 
Balfour’s Cyclopedia of India. 
E. L. M. Evans, 
I4.-Col. Madras Staff Corps. 


Lutver (5 §. iii. 486.)\--Mr. Swirre’s (to 
whom I would wish many happy returns of the 
day) etymology of Luther is a very interesting 
one. May I venture to rescue his reputation in 
this ninety-ninth hour from such a slur as a false 
quantity? “Et fili verbo,” &c., is an easy and 
salutary change. H. 8. Sxrpron. 

Hatherly Place, Cheltenham. 


Scuitier’s “Sono or tHe Beri” (5" §, iv. 
33.)—“ Song of the Bell, J. S. Arnald. 12mo., 
London, Nutt, 1842,” should be “ T. J. Arnold.” 

T. J. A. 


Tue Bronze Corvace (5™ §. iv. 29.)—The 
Mint mark “H,” on the reverse side under the 
date, indicates that the coin was made by Messrs. 
Heaton & Sons, of Birmingham, and was not 
struck at the Royal Mint. One hundred tons of 
bronze coinage were made in Birmingham during 
last year, on account of the inability of the Mint 
to supply the public demand. R. B. P. 


[Mi.ay similar replies have been sent. } 


Miton’s “ RATHE PRIMROSE” (5% §, iii, 448 ; 
iv. 18, 36.)—See the many instances of the use of 
the word in Richardson’s Dictionary, s.v. Rather 
is the comparative—earlier, sooner. T. J. A. 


Beaumaris Caste (5" §. iii. 504.)—The letter 
from Major-Gen. Jones to Captain Wray, ex- 
tracted from the Monthly Magazine, of Aug. 1806, 
by your correspondent & P. D. E., has been’ pub- 
lished more than once. It appears on p. 399 of 
Parry’s Royal Progresses in Wales, a well-known 
book. The writer of the letter was “Col. Jones 
the Regicide,” who has formed the subject of more 
than one ag fn “N. & Q.” A. R. 
Croeswylan, estry. 


Mrs. Rrves anp Mas. Harris (5% §., iii, 
5, 34, 400, 408.—-I am one of those who 


believe that the last has not yet been heard 
of the 


Ryves claim to Royal honours; and, 





therefore, think that every scrap of informa- 
tion that bears upon this case should be placed 
upon record for future use. On these grounds I 
forward for preservation in “ N. & Q.” the follow- 
ing letter to the Standard, which I think well 
worthy of reprinting for the curious information it 
contains :— 


‘* Sir —In replication to the questionable inquisitive- 
ness of ‘ Laicus,’ I take this opportunity of making a few 
remarks relative to the family connexions of the late 
Mrs. Ryves. 

“The claim of this lady to Royal birth through her 
mother, as the daughter of Henry Frederick, Duke of 
Cumberland, was in no degree affected by her marriage, 
and as such an assumption of legitimacy is not raised on 
the part of her children, the public have no right to pry 
into the family pedigree of Mr. Ryves. As he is still 
living, and other members of his family, such a pro- 
cedure is, to say the least, in very bad taste, but I will 
afford the following information :— 

“ Anthony Thomas Ryves is the son of Captain Ryves, 
of Ranston, and Mrs. Ryves, some time located in the 
Lambeth Road ; and they had one other child, a daughter, 
who married Mr. James Covernton, of Toronto, Upper 
Canada. Mr. Ryves had an elder half-brother, Colonel 
Peter Ryves, and a half-sister, Mrs. Darbyshire. 

‘Captain Ryves died comparatively young. Mr. 
Coombe (Dr. Syntax), then an old man, came to lodge 
with Mrs. Ryves, and having no children he took an in- 
terest in young Anthony, who became his protégé and — 
pupil. As to any ‘inducements,’ beyond mere personal 
predilection, a fertile imagination can alone conjecture. 

“ Mrs. Ryves and her sister, the late Mrs. Harris, were 
co-heiresses of a large property under the will of John 
Wolsey, and she is interred in his family grave, now the 
only one standing in the churchyard of St. Mary-le- 
Strand. At her death her two children were well pro- 
vided for. 

“ As to the omission of the name of Mrs. Britannia 
Jenes Brock, some time deceased, the younger sister of 
the ‘ claimant for Royalty,’ in all legal proceedings, that 
was in consequence of Mrs. Ryves being the eldest sur- 
viving representative cf the lady called the ‘ Princess 
Olive,’ and the whole of the rights, titles, and interests 
being hers alone, both by the laws of primogeniture and 
bequest. If Mrs. Ryves had succeeded, Mrs. Brock 
would only have needed to produce the certificate of her 
birth, and her relationship to Royalty would have entitled 
her to a maintenance. I will add that the ‘Appeal for 
Royalty’ was the reprint of a number of articles that 
appeared at various dates in the columns of the Morning 
Post, about 1848, and were not written by Mr. Ryves— 
as stated—or any of the family.—I am, Xc., 

“One oF THE Famity.” 


Unfortunately, whoever cut this out of the 
Standard has not written the date on it, but from 
advertisements on the back it would seem to have 
been in December, 1871. I have, I think, before 
heard the name of Mrs. Brock in connexion with 
this matter as the second of the two daughters of 
Mrs. Serres. 

But who is Mrs. Ryves’s sister Mrs. Harris? 
Have we more scions of Royalty living among us 
than we are aware of ? True Buve. 


Fire! (5% S. iv. 1.)}—It is a well-known fact 
that, when the business of the Honourable East 
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India Company was transferred to the British 
Parliament, the first act of the new masters of the 
old house in Leadenhall Street was to make a 
clean sweep of the records of the Company ; they 
swept out 300 tons of these records to Messrs. 
Spicers, the paper-makers, to be made into pulp. 
In this way, among other “ trifles,” disappeared 
the whole history of the Indian N: wa om 


German (CuILpReEn’s) Stories (5% §. iv. 8.)\— 
Z. W. will find all he requires in Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Warne & Co., London. 

E. Leaton BLENKINsopPP. 


Roya anp Pauper Latrnists (5* §. iii. 468.) 
—In Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons, London, 
1804, printed for Caddell & Davies, vol. iv. p. 109, 
under Marguerite De Valois, first wife to Henry 
IV., is the following passage :— 

“ Marguerite, who understood Latin, on seeing a poor 
man lying on a dunghill, exclaimed, ‘Pauper ubique 
jacet.’ The man, to her astonishment, replied :— 

‘In thalamis hic nocte tuis, regina, jacerem 
Si verum hoc esset : Pauper ubique jacet.’ 
Marguerite ill-humouredly retorted :— 
‘ Carceris in tenebris plorans hic nocte jaceres 
Si verum hoc esset : pauper ubique jacet.’” 

An English translation is given of the Latin 

lines, which is not worth repeating. J. H. L. 


“Opps AND Enns” (5 §. iii. 165, 315, 514.)— 
Gervase Markham, in his English Husbandman 
(1613), pt. ii. ch. xvi., in giving directions for 
manure-mixing, writes, “You shall then mixe 
your Oxe-dunge well with Ashes, orts of Lime, 
and such like.” Ay 

Forest Hill. 


The meaning of orts, according to Johnson, is 
“refuse, things thrown away,” and he adds, 
“obsolete.” Alas! why obsolete? How expres- 
sive the word! how difficult to replace it! and 
how strikingly used by Dr. Young in the follow- 
ing passage, to my mind superior to the two 

uotations instanced by Johnson from Shakspeare ! 

t the readers of “‘ N. & Q.” judge :-— 

** Ere man has measured half his weary stage, 

His luxuries have left him no reserve, 

No maiden relishes, unbroacht delights ; 

On cold serv’d repetition he subsists, 

And in the tasteless present chews the past— 

Disgusted chews, and eanees can swallow down. 

Like lavish ancestors, his earlier years 

Have disinherited his future hours, 

Which starve on orts and glean their former field.” 

Davip WorHErspoon. 


Ancient CuurRcHWARDENS’ Accounts (5% §, 
iii. 468.)—Several are in print, ¢.g., those of Lud- 
low, 1540-1600, and St. Michael, Cornhill, 1457- 
1563, Camd. Soc., 1869; Leverton, 1492-1612, 
Archeologia, xli.; St. Margaret Pattens, The 





Sacristy, i. 258 ; and others in local histories occ’ 
to me without special search. é. % ¥. 
Hatfield Hall, ham. 


Sir W. Brereton (5* §. iii. 489.)\—Mr. Wens 
will find a “lively pourtraiture” of him in Josiah 
Ricraft’s Survey of England’s Champions, 1647. 

Be \OBERTS Brown. 


CaERLAVEROCK (5% §. iii. 469.)— 

“The Castle [of Caerlaverock] is said to have been 
originally founded in the sixth century by Lewarch-Ogg, 
son of Lewarch-Hen, a famous British poet, and after 
him to have been called Caer-Lewarch-Ogg, which in 
the Gaelic signified the city or fortress of Lewarch-Ogg.” 
—Grose’s Antiquities, i. 139. 

These heroes were descendants of the illustrious 
line of Coel Godhebog, a Cumbrian prince, who 
settled in Annandale about a.p. 300. About 560 
lived the senior of the two, who was both poet and 
soldier ; he is believed to have composed A La- 
ment for Urien, which is considered genuine. The 
name of his forts survives in “ Castle Lywar” in 
Eskdale, and “Caer Laurie” in the Lothians. The 
good family of Laurie in Nithsdale has the same 
origin. These details are from Mr. McDowall’s 
excellent History of Dumfries. All relating to 
these mythical personages, however, must be taken 
with much salt. A. Ferevusson, Lt.-Col. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, 
in the County of Southampton. By the Rev. 
Gilbert White, M.A. The Standard Edition, 
by E..T. Bennett, thoroughly Revised with 
additional Notes by James Edmund Harting, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S8., Author of A Handbook of British 
Birds, &c. Illustrated with Engravings by 
Thomas Bewick, Harvey, and others. (Bickers 
& Son.) 

Ir was a happy day for all naturalists and lovers 

of delightful books when the Rev. Gilbert White 

took up his residence in his native village of 

Selborne. We were going to call him the Jaques 

of Woolmer Forest, but he who found tongues in 

trees and good in everything around his Hamp- 
shire retreat, had nothing of the melancholy in his 
constitution. It is a day scarcely less deserving 
to be marked with a white stone when a judicious 
bookseller brings out a new edition of this popular 
English classic, fittingly illustrated, and superin- 
tended by one able, in well-chosen notes, to bring 
the results of modern science to bear upon the 
careful observations of its author. Such an edi- 
tion is the one now before us. It has been super- 
intended by a Fellow of the Linnzan and Zoolo- 
gical Societies, well known as an ornithologist, and 
every page of the book furnishes evidence of the 
pains he has taken to harmonize the information 
of his author with the advances which have been 
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made in the study of natural history since 1788, 
when White’s book was given to the world, The 
illustrations by Bewick, Harvey, and others, add 
greatly to the value of the book ; and if jt were 

ible to add to the popularity of White’s Sel- 
Sree, such a consummation might be looked for 
from the appearance of this useful and handsome 
edition of it. 


Restormel: a Legend of Piers Gaveston; The Patriot 
Priest; and other Verses. By the Author of The Vale 
of Lanherne, &c. (Lo ans & Co.) : 

Restormel sses two leading merits. The writer 

feels what Wordsworth and Emerson have tried to 

impress on their readers, that there is a poetry in things ; 
and he embraces a good deal of reality in a few words. 

He is not one who writes poetry without deserving the 

name of “poet.” The author of Restormel is now no 

novice in the composition of poetry. His Poems of 

Later Years, Memories, The Vale of Lanherne, &c., are 

more than encouraging. The first canto of the present 

volume describes in “felicitous language the neighbour- 
hood of Lostwithiel. The “In Memoriam” verses on 

Enrico Tuzzoli reproduce with much interest and pathos 

the eventful and heroic life of the patriot priest of whom 

Garibaldi said, “ The good priests are not all dead.” 


Through the Woods. A Volume of Original Poems. By 
Agnes R. Howell. (London, Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; 
Norwich, Fletcher & Son.) 

Tue author of Sybelle’s Dream, and other Poems is once 

more before the public, and with her previous success. 

The varied character of the metre and measure evinces 

a careful study of the art of poetry by the writer. The 

poetic vein has been reached as well. The mixed tones 


of sad and pleasant thought which pervade the volume 
have produced a book suitable alike for the mourner, 


the invalid, and the general reader. Not a few of the 

ae are chaste, bright, and attractive. “The Fight 

or the Banners” is worthy of special notice. 

The New Shaksperian Dictionary of Quotations, with 
marginal Classification and References. By G. Somers 
Bellamy. (Charing Cross Publishing Company.) 

Dopp’s Beauties of Shakespeare is not a book to be des- 

pised, and it has been followed by various other works 

devoted to quotations from the National Poet; but Mr. 

Bellamy’s excels them in arrangement and usefulness. 

It must have cost him great time and labour, and we 

trust this outlay will be amply repaid him by an exten- 

sive public patronage. 


Christianity and Tobacco. 
Tobacco iety.) 
Tus seventh annual Report of the above Society is a 
strong indictment against the weed. It cioses with these 
words :—“ Let every Christian member do his utmost to 
stay this modern plague, and Providence will bring about 
@ general Christian opinion against it, which will do 
more to brand the evil than all other agencies combined.’ 
State Savings: a Scheme of Universal Competency. By 
R. Moore James, Public-Accountant. (Ewins & Co.) 
Tus scheme is founded on the idea that compulsory 
powers should be given by the Legislature “to make 
universal savings the rule among the improvident 
classes.” A preparatory measure will per suggest 
itself to most minds. 


(Manchester English Anti- 


Farner Provt.—I see in the Times a letter from Mr. 
Dillon Croker asking for further contributions for a 
memorial tablet to his father’s old friend, Francis 
Mahoney. Will you take charge of the enclosed trifle 





If all who admired his wit and learning would do ag 
much in proportion to their means, Mr. Croker might 
build a berth over poor Prout’s remains, instead of 
covering them with a tombstone. An Op Parenp, 
[We shall be happy to receive further contributions. ] 


Inqurrer writes :—“ I observe frequently in the 
a baronetcy described as ‘ Tilson Marsh, Bart.,’ or ‘} 
Ti Bart.,’ and I find no information in Barke or 
Debrett as to its existence or creation. Can any of your 
readers enlighten me on this point?” 





Aotices to Corresponvents. 


D. A.—When the English papers recorded the death 
of M. Léon Laya, they also stated that his father was 
the author of a drama L’ Ami des Loiz, and that in that 
piece the words, “‘ Des lois et non du sang,” caused such 
excitement, that the revolutionary authorities closed the 
house. Not having read this drama we cannot speak on 
our own authority. But here is better authority still, 
and it gives to M. Joseph Chénier what had been attri- 
buted to the elder Laya. In the notice on Chénier 
prefixed to his Charles LX.,in the collection of “ Chefs- 
d’euvre Tragiques,” published by Firmin Didot, 1855, 
are these words, in reference to Joseph Chénier’s Caius 
Gracchu: :—* Un hémistiche fameux de cette t 
des lois et non du sang, était applaudi avec d’autant plus 
de transport, que le public y trouvait nettement formulée 
la profession de foi de Marie Joseph, qui ne voulait dang 
la Révolution que ce qu'elle avait de juste et de généreux.” 

Monceavx.— Burke certainly uttered the words, “ What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” But a 
century and a half earlier, Sir Harbottle Grimston, in 
his Strena Christiana, had used the same idea, and 
gave to it this expression, “ Quid umbras, fumos, fungos, 
sequimur ¢” 

Z.—Lady Sarah Lennox, fourth daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond, married Sir T. Charles Bunbury in 
1762; and secondly, in 1781, the Hon. George Napier. 
The first husband died at a very advanced age in 1821. 
For other details see the journals of the period. 

T. W. C.— Beautiful Snow is published by the 
Monthly Tract Society in the form of a small pamphlet, 
John Stabb, 5, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. Beauti- 
ful Child and Beautiful Snow is published by W. Willis, 
59, Great Dover Street. 

G. W. C.—The Act which prohibited the drawing of 
tracks, &c., by dogs in London was passed in 1839; in the 
United Kingdom, 1854. 

H. 8. Sxrproy.—Mommsen has not carried out his 
; ~~ jenn intention of continuing his History of 

‘ome. 

E. T.—A fac-simile edition of the original work was 
published by the late John Camden Hotten. 

W. R. is referred to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 
under the word “ Majesty.” 

F. W. F.—Yes, with pleasure. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To allcommunications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 











